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IS THERE NEED OF A THIRD PARTY? 


A Historian, Discussing the Question, Contends That the Two Major Parties Offer the Voter the 
Broad Choice Between Conservatism and Experimentation, Leaving No Place for a Rival 





“The Problem Which Presents Itself to Many Serious Americans 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 

HERE is much talk about the old 

parties being inadequate for the ex- 

pression of public opinion on cur- 

rent problems. Mark Sullivan, for 
example, says that “it is absurd and tragi- 
cally misleading to discuss the present 
national politics of the United States in 
terms of Democrat and Republican”; that 
these names have nothing more to do 
with “the present conflict than Seces- 
sionist and Unionist.” As the able and 
amiable Mr. Sullivan has too much 
to try to make a red herring out of the 
ancient “bloody shirt,” we may take his 
assertion as embodying simply the prob- 
lem which is presenting itself to many 
serious Americans. Can they express 
their views on vital topics of the moment 
through the old organizations or must a 
new party or parties be formed? 

In the discussion I think there is a 
tendency to lose sight of what a “party” 
has been, is and, to a large extent, must 
be in the United States. With us parties 
have had a peculiar history as contrasted 
with parties in Europe. Our parties pos- 


‘sess a peculiar form and exercise peculiar 


functions. Unless these are understood 
the discussion is bound to be theoretical 
rather than practical. 

There are so many idealistic arms wav- 
ing in the air at present that a couple of 
solid feet on the ground may be worth 
regarding. The late Ambassador Bryce 
understood American constitutional de- 
velopment better than any other foreigner 
and better than most of ourselves. The 
only other commentator to compare with 
him has been de Tocqueville, writing 
ninety years earlier, but in his day our 
parties were so slightly developed that he 
did not mention party organization in his 
whole work. On the other hand, Bryce 
in 1921 declared that such organization 
was one of the three chief contributions 
made by America to political science as a 
practical art. 

* a” * 

N Bryce’s “Modern Democracies” there 

[ss cae paragraph that ought to bo over 


the editorial desk of every “inde-. 


pendent” weekly. ‘Speaking of . party, 
Bryce says that “even if intellectual con- 


viction had much to do with its creation, 
emotion has more to do with its vitality. 
* * * Men enjoy combat for its own sake 
* * * and to carry their flag to victory. 
* * * Nothing holds men so close together 
as the presence of antagonists strong 
enough to be worth defeating and not so 
strong as to be invincible. This is why a 
party can retain its continuity while for- 
getting or changing its doctrines and see- 
ing its old leaders disappear.” 

Thus he spoke of party in general. In 
America he pointed out that the presence 
and activity of two major parties had 
done extraordinary service in unifying 
our population, 


forming themselves, as a rule, into two 
major parties, affiliated themselves into 
an indefinite number of sectional, racial, 
religious, occupational and other minor 
groups! The Parliament of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire would have 
been a unit as compared with the possi- 
bilities of an American Congress. ~~ 
Moreover, the vastness of both our ter- 
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simple if not satisfactory. One is 
that during most of our history 
United States Senators were elected 
by State Legislatures, and so the 
control of the Legislatures by na- 
tional parties was essential for the 
national party in Congress. The 
machine was built that way. 

Moreover, to mention only one 
other point, the number of elective 
offices in the country is estimated 
at 800,000. Except in the snfallest 
communities or in very high offices, 
the voters have no way of choosing 
candidates or knowing about them 
except through nominations by re- 
sponsible parties. 

For these and other reasons na- 
tional party organization in Amer- 
ica has far exceeded in complexity 
and strength such organizations in 
other countries. The party is larger 
than the organization, and the or- 
ganization is larger than the ‘‘ma- 
chine,"’ but the core is the machine. 
With all its stinking venality and 
corruption, the machine has per- 
formed useful services—services es- 
sential to winning a national elec- 
tion and which at present there is 
no other machinery in our public 
life to perform. 

But this almost pathological de- 
velopment of the machine cannot 
fail to have its effect on the ab- 
stract concept of “‘party."” If the 
machine is necessary to provide 
nominations and to win elections, it 
is also dependent on jobs. These 
may satisfactorily be local even if 
infrequently national. 
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Theoretically, perhaps, a party 
should represent an idea, should 
take its stand on a ‘‘burning issue."’ 
Practically, if it is to remain a go- 
ing concern, it must have the 
chance of winning jobs. Moreover, 
in the innumerable local elections 
held in the United States or even in 
the biennial national elections for 
Congress or the quadrennial ' elec- 
tions for President, there are by no 
means always “burning issues’’ to 
be debated, whereas the party and 
machine must go on. 

Again, in so vast a country issues 
may be so mixed in their appeals as 
to be difficult of formulation by 
major parties with any chance of 
winning. This does not mean that 
ideas do not count, but merely that 
they count for less than the intel- 
lectual independent would wish 
them to in the functions of the 
American party, which combine the 
formulation of issues, the machin- 
ery through which the voter ex- 
presses his preferences and the ob- 
taining of control of power. 

see 
N the whole, however, I think 
a fair and unpartisan exam- 
ination of the record of the 
two major parties, under whatever 
names at different periods, reveals 
that they have fairly, consistently, 
for about 140 years, stood for the 
two fundamental attitudes natural 
to or adopted by voters. Whatever 
straddles the parties may have 
made, however wrong they may 
have been on individual issues, one 


Pr. 
ih 


has stood for the rights of man as 
a human being, what we often call 
the ‘‘smal] man,’’ whereas the other 
has stood for property and privilege 
or the man who has inherited or 
acquired them. 

These two stands represent diver- 
gent social philosophies, and there 
is much to be said for both of them. 
Life is not clear black and white. 
It has no water-tight compart- 
ments. It is ‘‘fuzzy."" Humanity 
does not walk a straight line to the 
goal. It zigzags, and perhaps the 
best compromise we could get be- 
tween the two philosophies would 
be an alternation in power. All I 
wish to point out is that the eternal 
conflict between youth and age, the 
standpatter and the experimental- 
ist, “‘the haves and the have-nots,”’ 
radical and conservative, unpriv- 
ileged and the privileged, forms 
the real basis for party division. 
Particular measures for carrying 
either philosophy or attitude into 
practical social effect are minor 
considerations which will be, in 
each case, considered in their 
larger relations by the voters. 

In general, as I have said, our 
Major -parties have given expres- 
sion to this fundamenta! division. 
This does not mean that they have 
been continuously in existence. 
Parties have been born and have 
died. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that there has now been 
neither birth nor death of a major 
party for approximately eighty 
years, or more than one-half of our 
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existence under the Constitution, 
and not since our population was 
scarcely a quarter of what it is 
now. This niay not be without sig- 
nificance from several angiles— 
such, among others, as our present 
vast number of voters and the in- 
creased strength and importance of 
the organization and machine. 
eee 
in the preceding period the 
births and deaths were very 
rare. The first formation of 
parties may be said to have occurred 
when the people and their leaders 
divided into Federalists and anti- 
Federalists at the time of the adop- 
tion of our Constitution. The cleav- 
age was based largely on the broad 
difference noted above between radi- 
cal and conservative, or between 
those who wished a strong central 
government with ample powers to 
protect property and privilege and 
those who wished for a looser or- 
ganization in which the individual 
citizen would be less open to pos- 
sible oppression. 
Those who wished for the former 
secured the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and with little oppositian 
‘were in control of the government 
until the election of 1800 after the 
death of Washington. Meanwhile 
what may be called the liberals as 
contrasted with those in favor of 
the Hamiltonian philosophy had 
been formed into an active party by 
Jefferson. This party, under the 
names of both Democrat and Re- 
publican, used indiscriminately, 
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completely broke the power of the 
Federalists. 

The Federalist party was the first 
major party to die. It did not die, 
however, because of defeat or suc- 
cessive defeats at the polis but be- 
cause in connection with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, the War of 1812, the 
Hartford Convention, and. so on, 
the leaders brought such odium 
upon it as to make its soiled banner 
an impossible one for patriots to 
rally under. ; 

Although the Democratic-Repub- 
lican party had its way practically 
unopposed until 1828 the need for 
two parties which should allow ex- 
pression of the fundamental diver- 
gencies named above, whatever spe- 
cial issues might be pitched upon 


ing within.a few years. It was to 
die in the Eighteen Fifties because 
it could not take a clear stand on 
what had become the overwhelming 
issue of slavery. The Democratic 
party, though sorely rent, survived, 
and the Republican party was born 
of the protective tariff and anti- 
slavery extension. Since then no 
major party has been born and 
none has died. 


lation of business have been going 
much further than ever before, but 
it is the scale rather than the theory 
or the issue which has altered. 
There has been much done by the 


-| administration in the way of spe- 


all ott 
Underwood 4 Underwood. 


The Birth of a Third Party: The “Bull Moose” Convention in 1912—“No Such Party Has Ever Elected its Own Presidential Candidate.” 


cifie measures of which I heartily 
disapprove, believing them to have 
been thoroughly unsound econom- 
ically and full of danger. But when 


and experiment are rife, we have, 
it seems to me, only three general 
courses of action. We can be re- 
actionary—conservative if you pre- 
fer—sit tight and try to allow as 
little change as possible. We can, 
secondly, try to avoid the possible 
dangers of that course by experi- 
menting as wisely as we know how. 


( Continued on Page 18) 
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ENGLAND’S PRINCE REACHES A M 


By CLAIR PRICE 
LONDON. 

t Prince of Wales will be 

40 next Saturday. It is un- 

likely that there will be any 

great fuss about it at York 
House, where he lives. No doubt a 
stream of callers will go there to 
leave their names in the visitors’ 
book. There will be several hun- 
dred telegrams and cables, perhaps 
dinner with the King and Queen 
and a family gathering at Bucking- 
ham Palace in the evening, and all 
over London a perceptible buzz as 
of something pleasantly unusual in 
the air. 

At the same time a querulous 
rumble may rise from the depths 
of a vast arm-chair or two behind 
the big windows of Pall Mall. Here 
and there a few antique old boys 
with silvery hair and shaky legs 
may feel more than ever that a 
Pall Mall without Mariborough 
House can never be the glittering, 
playground of their youth; that the 
little world which was once their 
toy shop has lost its sparkle. 

Perhaps it has. A fortieth birth- 
day which finds the Prince still 
content with his bachelor existence 
in York House cannot help but be 
another of the persisting reminders 
of the war. If there had been no 
war, no doubt everything would 
have been very different, not only 
for the first of the King’s 450,000,- 
000 subjects but for all the rest of 
the 450,000,000 too. No doubt, long 
before this, there would have been 
a Princess of Wales, and Marl- 
borough House would have been a 
social centre second in brilliance 
only to Buckingham Palace itself. 
This would have been the normal 
course of the Prince’s life, but the 
war threw it out; and it must al- 
ways be remembered of him, even 
more than of the rest of his gen- 
eration, that he is wholly the prod- 
uct of the war. Osborne and Ox- 
ford without the war would have 
turned out a Prince very different 
from the superb “‘mixer’’ whom all 
the world knows. 

ees 


INCE the war the 


of his life. After a fling of insatia- 
ble restlessness which has made him 
the most traveled Prince in Europe, 
he has given up traveling and has 
settled down at home. After risking 
his neck in polo, hunting and point- 
to-point racing, he has accepted a 
question in the House of Commons 
as a peremptory order and has given 
up those, too. 

More and more he puts his Peter 
Pan years behind him and becomes 
the serious citizen. More and more 
he takes on the sober coloring of his 
father. But he still sticks to York 
House in the west wing of the group 
of mellow old brick buildings known 
as St. James’s Palace. The historic 
tradition which he personifies is 
normally hedged about by the roses 
and thorns of court life, and no 
doubt it is true that the roses and 
thorns rest far more lightly on a 
bachelor Prince than they ever 
would on a Prince and Princess with 
a huge establishment to keep up 
and the London season to cope with. 

Having accepted the tradition, he 
spends his time (except the few 
hours when he is asleep) in a kind 
to attention 


a little mannerism which used 
to betray genuine nervousness but 
is now only an unconscious playing 
up to the stirred emotions of his 
audience, he embodies the tradition 
of British monarchism with com- 
plete mastery of himself. 

But something in him, perhaps a 
bit of his native obstinacy, impels 
him to put off the roses and thorns 





to the last possible moment. Even 





His Fortieth Birthday Finds Him a Sober Citizen of the 
Empire, Carrying On the Traditions of the Monarchy 


at 40, he drives himself home to 
York House in his own two-seater 
and lets himself in with his own 
latch-key; and the old splendors 
have never come back to Maribor- 
ough House. The great mansion in 
the trees remains as cold and dark 
as the tomb. 

There was a time when it seemed 
as if it might be otherwise. Some 


seven years ago a buzz of expecta-| 


tion centred round Marlborough 
House and there was a sudden up- 
surge of hope that the Prince would 
quit his bachelor billet and the old 
days would come back again. 
ses 

NE of the most remarkable 

mansions in London, Marlibor- 

ough House is so vast that 
when Wren built it in 1709 for the 
great Duke of Marlborough and 
his Sarah, it completely eclipsed 
“Neighbor George’s’’ establishment 
in St. James’s Palace next door. 
Its most brilliant memories are 
those of Edward VII and Alexandra 
as Prince and Princess of Wales, 
for it was theirs from the date of 
their marriage in 1863 down to Vic- 
toria’s death in 1901, and to this 
day it is stuffed to bursting point 
with a red-plushy Edwardian mag- 
nificence. 


It was there that the present 








© Hugh Ceoil, From Times Wide World. 
The Prince at Forty—“His Sole Duty Is to Personify a Great and Living Tradition.” 


King was born, there that he and 
the present Queen lived as Prince 


and as a widow, she lived 
for more than half a century; 
and to the average Londoner the 
is still filled with her 
memory. ~ 

As soon as she died there in 1925, 


herself took charge 
ing of his personal suite on the first 


London in general or of Pall Mall 
in particular, for both of them gave 
up waiting years ago. For better 





or worse, a bachelor Prince in York 
House has long been part of the ac- 
cepted order of things. 
eee 

you go into St. James’s Palace 
not by the familiar entrance un- 
der the Henry VIII tower in Pall 
Mall but by an arched entrance a 
little further along in Cleveland 
Row,.-you come directly into the 
long, narrow area known as Am- 
bassadors Court. York House oc- 
cupies the whole near side to the 
right as you come in. It is a long, 
narrow building of old red brick 
with red chimney pots, fronting on 
the court and backing on the street 
outside. : 

It has no garden, no quadrangle, 
no formal driveway, none of the 
grandeur of a royal residence. Only 
its red-coated sentry and the red 
tassels on the white curtain-cords 
in its windows would indicate that 
royalty occupies it, and the three 
fron feathers which surmount its 
iron lamp-brackets would serve to 
identify its royalty as the Prince of 
Wales. Its entrance is a small 
giass lobby with a-white door in it: 
All round the rest of the court are 
plainer doors, each with its brass 
name-plate. Here and there in a 
window is a canary or a geranium, 
but these homely evidences of of- 


ILESTONE 


domesticity 

from the peculiar atmosphere of 
the place. It is a bracing atmos- 
phere like that of the Guards Club, 
but subdued by a perfect discre- 
tion and perhaps a dash of lavender 
water. 

Within the small giass lobby are 
an entrance hall, a reception room 
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tion out of him so completely that 
neither has ever troubled him since. 
True, he was never a regimental 
officer in France. He pulled every 
wire he could reach, but the best 
he could get was a staff officer's 
job. However, that was something, 
for it reversed the Cabinet's deci- 
not 
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‘THREE VIENNAS: 





Drawing by Gause in the Ilustrirte Zeitung. 


A PANORAMA OF CHANGE 


Hapsburg Vienna—“For the Fortunate Few It Was a Paradise of Luxury and Elegance.” 


By G. EB. R. GEDYE 
Vienna. 
HEN we one day can no 
longer speak, these 
stones will speak for 
us.’’ The senténce was 
uttered by the Mayor of Vienna, 


it ever become an entity such as 
the two Viennas which preceded it? 
Or will it, after a few months of 
‘“‘muling and puking in its nurse's 
arms,’’ elude the tender care of 
Nurses Dollfuss, Starhemberg and 
Fey, and die in infancy, to be suc- 

ded by a big-lunged, squalling, 





Herr Karl Seitz, at the ing in 
1932 of the Goethe Hof, one of the 
great blocks of model workers’ 
apartments built by the Social 
Democratic municipality during its 
fifteen years’ tenure of office. 
Cheers greeted the words. Herr 
Seitz and his hearers applied them 
to a distant future when, laid to 
rest in honorable graves, he and 
his fellow-founders of Socialist 
Vienna should be ded 
other Socialists, who would give 
- the names of the deceased founders 
to more dwellings for workers. 

The proud words have already 
become the epilogue to a chapter, 
the epitaph of the greatest party 
in Austria—the Social-Democrats. 
They have already been reprinted 
on the cover of the first book to ap- 
pear on the February fighting, ‘‘Der 
Biirgerkrieg in Oesterreich’’ (‘‘Civil 
War in Austria’) by Dr. Julius 
Deutsch, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Republican Defense Corps, now 
a refugee in Czechoslovakia. They 
run across a medley of pictures of 
the Gemeindehiuser (the municipal 
dwellings), some photographed in 
their pristine entirety, others shat- 
tered by the government’s artillery 
fire in February. 

The Goethe Hof, fronting the 
Danube, is today the worst ruined 
of all the shelled model dwellings. 
The names of the houses are being 
changed by the new government. 
One has become Fey Hof, after the 
Vice Chancellor, who ordered the 
bombardment. The Matteoti Hof, 
named after a victim of the Italian 
Fascists, has been renamed Giulio 
Giardani Hof, after an Italian 
Fascist hero. But as long as they 
stand they will speak to the world 
for vanished Socialist Vienna, just 
as the baroque churches and pal- 
aces speak for the vanished Vienna 
of the Hapsburgs. 

This city is still shuddering under 
the violence of the shock that de- 
stroyed the Vienna of the Social- 
ists. It is a capital under suspi- 
cion, inhabited by a population dis- 
trusted by the government. In the 
new Fascist Constitution Vienna is 
singled out among all the cities of 
Austria for a nominated municipal 
government in which the voice of 
the people cannot be heard. 

Catholic Fascist Vienna exists on 
paper. It has yet to find its soul 
and to clothe itself with flesh. Will 





by | ists many things have van- 





brawny-armed, Nazi Vienna? 
ees 
return of the Imperial képi 
to the Austrian army of today 
and the occasional appearance 





of officers in the restored imperial 
gala uniforms do little to 
recall the Vienna of the 
Hapsburgs, although with 
the passing of the Social- 


ished which would have 
amazed and scandalized 
the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. If. his ghost 
emerged from the vaults 
beneath . the Capuchin 
Church where his body 
lies with the bodies of sev- 
eral hundred other Haps- 
burgs, what would he miss 
most and what would seem 
to him most strange? 

Right at the door of the 
church he would rub his 
eyes at the rows of taxi- 
cabs standing where in 
Hapsburg days stood the 
elegant fiacres, with their 
trubicond, top-hatted or 
gray-derbied coachmen, 
who have practically van- 
ished from the streets of 
Vienna. 

the Neuer 
Markt and strolling up the 
Karntnerstrasse to the 
Ringstrasse, he would 
miss much of the pic- 
turesque side of the old 
Vienna that he knew. He 
would miss the Bosnian 
and Herzegovinian Mo- 
hammedans, in fez or tur- 
ban and baggy Turkish 
trousers, with their great’ 
baskets of pipes, cigarette 
holders, knives and bead 
necklaces, who were typical street 
figures in Hapsburg Vienna. So, 
too, the bearded Slovak tinker, 
with his kettle and mouse-traps, 
and the Bohemian singer with 
his guitar or lute hung with rib- 
bons. 

But it was at the top of the 
Karntnerstrasse, where it joins the 
Rirgstrasse by the Opera House, 
that the multicolored dream that 
was the Vienna of the Hapsburgs 
succeeded in blotting out all m 
ern reality. : 

Some one has said that only on 





the Pera Bridge in Constantinople 
could one stand and watch such an 
intermingling of East and West, 
North and South, as one could see 
from what is still the most popular 
rendezvous corner in Vienna, the 
“Sirk Ecke’’ by the Opera. 

All European races intermingle 
in New York, but they do so as 
immigrants in a new country whose 
language, customs and dress are 
rapidly assimilating those they in- 
herited from their fathers. In 
Hapsburg Vienna, capital of a con- 


glomerate empire of 53,000,000 
people, they paraded their widely 
divergent clothing, dress and cus- 
toms as citizens in a land of their 
forefathers. 

The Czech wet-nurses from Bo- 
hemia, broad-bosomed but still 
broader-beamed (thanks to the 
wearing of the regulation thirty- 
three starched petticoats), in- 
dispensable adjuncts to the rear- 
ing of children in every self- 
respecting household, would no 
more have thought of conforming 
to sartorial modernity than would 








inside in Winter), or the 
Hungarians with their 
flowing white linen trous- 
ers. These people were not 


Vienna of a feudal, patri- 

archal epoch. Those pic- 
turesque crowds of pre-war days were 
composed of primitive peoples suffer- 
ing under feudal tyrannies and me- 
dieval oppressions, who had been 
sent as deputations from almost 
Asiatically primitive communities 
to see the patriarchal ruler, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. 

You could see them at their best 
in the courtyard of the Hofburg at 
the changing of the guard, whither 
quick-witted young guides lured 
them, to show them for a modest 
fee the venerable figure which to 


them had always been and always 
would be—must always be, for Aus- 
tria without him was inconceivable 
—the Emperor Francis Joseph. Nor 
were they disappointed; the old 
man never failed to look down 
from his window at the daily cere- 
mony in the courtyard. What is 
more, he received them in audience 
and they departed greatly comfort- 
ed by the imperial words: ‘We'll 
see, we'll see. Perhaps something 
can be done.”” But it seldom was. 
Around the court and the Parlia- 
ment centred this and much more 


Palaces Speak for the Hapsburgs, 
Model Houses for Socialists, 
Soldiery for Uncertainty 


of the variegated life of Hapsburg 
Vienna. .From Sacher’s Hotel the 
great Hungarian landlords, paunchy 
from good living but of incredibly 
ancient lineage, drove in théir 


angle | gaudy gala uniforms to have an au- 


dience of their apostolic King. Ven- 
erable priests of the Orthodox 


pskins| Church, bearded and veiled, in 


flowing robes, marched on foot, pre- 
ceded by their Bishops, wearing 
huge. golden crowns, to the palace 
for the same purpose. 

From the Black Camel (you can 
still get old vodka and cognac put 
on your table in the bottle there) 
court emissaries would fetch the 
elegant Polish grandees to save the 
Emperor from parliamentary rebuff. 

The more solid but unloved Czechs 
congregated round the Hotel Post 
(grimy as it now is, it still serves 
the best Pilsen in Vienna) and the 
Italian-Austrians in the neighboring 
Ancore Verdi. Your modern Yugo- 
slav regards Vienna today, as the 
centre of all Western vice and cor- 
ruption and the seat of past tyr- 
anny over Serbia, yet the Serbian 
barbers and tailors linger on in the 
street where once they served Aus- 
tria’s discontented and rebellious 
Serbian subjects. 

It is a vanished Vienna—van- 
ished but twenty years, but for all 
you can see of it today it might 
have passed away a century ago. 
Tourists wander disconsolately 
around the night resorts and, 
plucked to the last cent in a wilder- 
ness of tables occupied here and 
there only by some other tourist 
victim, ask, ‘‘Where is the gay Vi- 
enna we have been led to expect? . 
Where are the gay Viennese?”’ 

The answer is that there never 





were any gay Viennese. The grim 





European. 
The Patriarchal Ruler of Hapsburg Vienna—Kaiser Franz Joseph With Kaiser Wilhelm. 


concierge who locked their doors 
at 10 P. M. and extracted heavy 
tribute from every late-comer, saw 
to that. Viennese gayety, such as 
it was—and it was often sordid 
enough—came from the half-Asi- 
atics who were subjects of the van- 
ished Hapsburg Vienna: The tour- 
ist today, looking around empty 
night bars, imagines the poverty 
of post-war Vienna to be the cause. 
Actually it is because the empire 
no longer exists to provide the bars 
with exotic patrons. 





There was a wave of suicides 


in Vienna after the war. The won- 
der is that any Viennese of the 
possessing classes kept away from 
it after the destruction of the 


Vienna must have been, it was a 
city of ilusion—illusion dear and 
precious to all those who had pre- 
cariously bathed themselves in the 
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Phosphorescence of an empire’s|- 


slow decay—but one which had out- 
lived its credibility. 

Even before the war, outside Aus- 
tria the machine age was well ad- 
vanced in Europe, the age of ruth- 
less efficiency. In Biitain the wo- 
men were fighting the last battles 


archal old man who kept his tin 
bath under his iron bedstead, for- 
‘bade the installation of the hated 
modern bathroom and -the still 
more hated telephone in his pak 
aces, boycotted automobiles and re- 
sented industrialization of his em- 
pire as the work of the devil him- 
_ self. An army of bureaucrats 

worked on the tottering edifice of 
Austria-Hungary, patching here, 
filling up there, plastering over 
ugly cracks and gaps as the dozen 
different races, stirred by the new 
national consciousness, began to 
break away and the workers to 
shake their heads impatiently at 
the proffered illusions and to de- 
mand the reality of liberty and 
progress. 

This only made the subsequent 
awakening from illusion harder, 
when the age of ruthless reality 
took possession of Vienna’s dreamy 
baroque. 

ses 

O use to parade a picturesque 

facade of twining cherubs 

and vines before the Social 
Democrats, whom the votes of the 
Vienna population, free at last from 
centuries of class-privileged suf- 
frage, put into power in 1918. They 
sent health inspectors into the 
houses behind the facades and these 
inspectors found the Vienna of the 
masses a city of evil-emelling. corri- 
dors. The elaborate shell of feudal 
elegance concealed disease, neglect, 
mute suffering and sordid sub- 
servience. 

Then the Social Democratis did at 
once—and continued for fifteen 


TO ae Poe rie git 


Socialist Vienna—“For the Masses It Was a Far Happier Place Than the Older One.” 


years to do—something for which 
the tradition-loving Austrian upper 
and middie class never forgave 
them; they taught the worker to 
hold up his head and look hig land- 
lord and his employer between the 
eyes as man to man. 
“Socialist theory may be right or 
it may be wrong, but I don’t put 
a parquet floor in a sty meant for 
pigs,’’ a young Austrian general 
told me six years ago, ‘“‘and that 
is what those Socialists in Vienna 
are doing in their model workers’ 
dwellings.” I have never heard the 
bitter hatred of the old for the new 
Vienna better expressed. 

For fifteen years the new Aus- 
tria—above all, the new Vienna—has 
been an eyesore, a daily suppurat- 
ing wound to the Viennese of the 
Hapsburgs. The old Vienna did not 
mean to be cruel. In a vague, sen- 
timental way it was sorry for the 
lot of the masses, but these things 
had always been so and ought al- 
ways to be so. Out of one’s surplus 


one was glad to give here and there 
alms to relieve individual distress. 
But that people should arise and 
tell the masses they were entitled— 
actually entitled—to a place in the 
sun, why that was nihilism, an- 
archism, or, at any rate, bolshe- 
vism! 
In-a new Vienna the Socialists 
built up a city where possession 
really counted for very little. Faced 
with an empty treasury, they not 
only quickly replenished it by mer- 
ciless taxation of luxuries but soon 
had a big surplus. They built 
houses and more houses. 
ses 

OR their model houses the So- 

Cialists raised no loans. “We 

cannot give the worker his 
necessary share of air and sunshine 
to keep him healthy if we are to 
pay capitalists interest on their in- 
vestment,”” they said. So they 
raised the money by taxation, sunk 
it in houses, air, grass, trees, flow- 


tenants just enough to cover clear- 


said: 

“We have lowered the tubercu- 
losis death rate from thirty to eigh- 
teen per thousand—that is the first 
dividend. The others will roll in 
year after year in the shape of.an 
always healthier working class pop- 
ulation and diminished expenses for 
hospitals and cemeteries.” 

The. Socialists abolished the feel- 


It was not so. 


$1,000 or $2 a week—or nothing at 
all—was entitled to her layette. 
The Socialists did more. They 


Fascist Vienna—“The Least Happy of the Three Viennas, With the Majority Smarting Under the Newly Inflicted Wounds of Defeat.” 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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MORE MISS ROCHE STIRS COLORADO 


She Speaks for the New Deal as She Spoke for Labor, and 
Seeks the Democratic Nomination for Governor 


By JOHN FARNHAM 


, as seems possible, Miss Jose- 

phine Roche wins the Demo- 

cratic nomination for Governor 

of Colorado and is elected next 
November, it will not be the first 
time that she has done the unprece- 
dented thing. 

The State has never had a woman 
as Governor, but neither has any 
woman like Miss Roche aspired to 
the office before. As social worker 
and coal-mine operator, she has be- 
come a sort of goddess to organized 
labor. And, together with Edward 
Prentiss Costigan, the State’s 
senior Senator, and Ben B. Lind- 
sey, former judge of the Denver 
Juvenile Court, she has been iden- 
tified with every liberal movement 
in the State in the past twenty 
years. Like her two associates, 
the Senator in politics and the 
judge in sociology, she has worked, 
in her own words, to bring about 
“a new era in the industrial rela- 
tions of Colorado.”” Although not 
uniformly successful, she has made 
a surprising record of doing things 
that ‘‘can’t be done.’ 

Thus the graybeards make a 
mistake in dismissing Miss Roche's 
candidacy by asserting that a wo- 
man can never be elected to the 
State’s highest office. Such an as- 
sertion might be correct in so far 
as the conventional type of busi- 
ness or professional woman is con- 
cerned, but Miss Roche cannot be 
so cavalierly pushed aside. She is 
not of a kind to be tagged and in- 
dexed. 

At her office, from which she di- 
rects her coal company, she does 
not affect the frocks that business 
women are supposed to wear; in- 
stead she dresses as other women 
dress for tea. She greets callers 
with the graciousness of a hostess 
and puts them at ease with her 
smile. Because of her charm, her 
magnetism and her intense femi- 
nine enthusiasm for the things she 
believes in, those who come in per- 
sonal contact with her almost in- 
variably feel that she is right. 

Hence the practical politicians are 
worried. They know that organized 
labor will vote for her. They know 
that her friend, Senator Costigan, is 
almost certain to give her his sup- 
port. And so they ask, ‘“What about 
thjs woman?” And they cannot 
answer the question. 


, sees 


$ ROCHE has always been 
among the rebels and always 
on the side of the underdog. 
First, as a supporter of the Bull 
Moose and of striking coal miners; 
now as a New Deal Democrat, ar- 
dently urging cooperation with the 
recovery program, Miss Roche, ac- 
cording to popular opinion, veers to 
the left, often to the discomfort of 
the State’s political and industrial 
leaders. 

She is not a Socialist, as some 
people have said she is, and does 
not believe in sloughing off the 
capitalistic system. Rather, .she 
would apply democratic principles 





in industry, as op- 
posed to what she 
feels are the es- 
sentially feudal 
practices that 
have heretofore 
obtained. 


definitely ex- 
pressed purposes 
of our Declaration 
of Independence, 
our Bill of Rights 
and our Constitu- 
tion than can the - 
recovery pro 
gram,”’ she said 
recently. ‘“‘The im- 
pression of new- 
ness, of experi- 
mentation, which 
the program has 
created, the sense 
of alarm with 
which it is met by 
certain privileged 
groups, are due to 
the fact that there 
is beginning to be 
set up a practical, 
detailed method 
by which some of 
those ideals to 
which lip service 
has so long been 
rendered may be- 
come living reali- 
ties in the daily work hours 
lions of Americans.”’ 

Thus to her NRA is no new thing, 
in theory, any more than it is in 


of mil- 








stoutly maintained the miners’ 
right to organize for collective bar- 
gaining, a right she has ever since 
pheld 


child labor in the State’s sugar- 
beet fields, conducted investigations 
for the Russell Sage Foundation 





and other organizations in New 
York City, served as editorial direc- 


G. Allen Lamson. 


Josephine Roche—“She Always Sides With 


the Underdog.” 


The Scenes Show Workers in Miss Roche’s Mines. 


tor of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and, at intervals from 19068 
to 1928, worked as an attaché of 
the Denver Juvenile Court. Down 
to 1928 her career closely parallels 
that of Miss Frances Perkins. In 
manner the two resemble each other 





“Until NRA became effective,” 
she said, ‘‘we were 
in Colorado oper- 
ating undera 
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sales force to put the coal of the 
Rocky Mountain: Fuel Company in 
the bin of every union member. 
Meanwhile, the miners themselves 
turned out better-worked coal. 
Their whole-hearted support not 
only nullified the danger from price- 
cutting competitors but also sharp- 
ly increased sales. The company 
has shown steady sales increases 


her appointment of John R. Law- 
son, president of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, as a vice presi- 
dent of the company in 1928. 

But the miners themselves deny 


(Continued on Page 17 ) 
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Times Wide World. 
Europe and Africa Cross Paths in Tetuan, Capital of Spanish Morocco—The Sultan’s Bodyguard Passing in Review Before the President of Spain. 


MOROCCO RUMBLES—AND EUROPE LISTENS 


The “Ifni Incident” Starts Rumors and Whispers in the 
Colorful Land in Which Five Powers Are Interested © 


By ANITA BRENNER 


Ifni is a small enclave of Spanish 
territory on the Atlantic coast of 
French Morocco, and because Spain. 
recently ordered several hundred 
soldiers to occupy it, a wave of ex- 
citement whirred through the 
Cortes, flurried the Cabinet, started 
quarrels in the press, traveled in 
uneasy whispers from town to town 
on the African coast and sent 
twinges through the heads of states- 
men here and there on the Euro- 
pean map. And the name of 
Morocco again opened out on a 
rich panorama of rumor, gossip, 
speculation, accusation, apprehen- 
sion and significant secrets. 

Ifni, according to some reports, 
had become a base for conspiracy 
and revolt against France. Other 
reports linked it to Stavisky, 
rumors of oi] and plans for a 


tural monopoly scheme. 

others were versions of the inevita- 
ble German-plot story. Ifni now is 
an “incident.” And “incidents” in 
Morocco often have far-reaching im- 
plications, for this piece of moun- 


in Morocco. Thus the story of 
Morocco today must be told chiefly 
in terms of European conflicts. The 
life of the people of Morocco is a 
constant process of adjustment be- 
tween old ways of life, old habits, 


other Europeans or Moors on the 
other, were news in almost every 
post, for capturing galleons and 
holding passengers and crew for 
ransom was a thriving business in 
which every one who had ships en- 


old cultures inherited from ilius-/ gaged. 


trious ancient civilizations, and the 
necessity for change imposed by 
the new conditions of European in- 
dustrialization and trade conquest. 
ees 

ET long before the first Euro- 

pean set permanent foot in 

Africa, Morocco was already 
a “neuralgic point” in world poli- 
tics, because, prior to the develop- 
ment of America, she commanded 
the great world trade route of the 
day. Queen Elizabeth made fre- 
quent friendly overtures to the Sul- 
tan as an ally against Spain, and 
France likewise, in struggles 
against Spain and England. Battles 
in. Moroccan waters and along 
Moroccan coasts, between Euro- 
peans and Moors, or between Euro- 
peans and Moors on one side and 


Nowadays piracy and kidnapping 
have disappeared from among the 
legitimate enterprises of ambitious 
men, but the perennial struggie 
continues on the land by the same 
forces in very similar combinations. 
France and Spain have armies up- 
holding their protectorate rights in 
the Sultanate of Morocco; England 
has agents, Germany has servants 
and spies. Every few years the 
“Moroccan question’’ flares up, ex- 
plodes, leaves a few treaties, and 
goes on. 

In 1905, for example, Kaiser Wil- 
helm went to Tangier personally to 
urge the Sultan not to allow France 
to carry out some of the ‘“‘improve- 
ments and reforms’’ she had under- 
taken in Morocco. This visit nearly 
provoked a war, which was staved 


off by a conference in Algeciras, 
where the contending powers came 
to a half-open, half-secret under- 
standing. Engiand withdrew in re- 
turn for a clear field in Egypt, and 
on the condition that Tangier was 
not to be fortified, and the Straits 
of Gibraltar were to be kept free. 


Spanish protectorate, with its cap- 
ital in Tetuan. All the rest, includ- 
ing the entire Algerian border, is 
French except Ifni, a Spanish dent 
just north of the boundary, and Tan- 
gier, a free international port gov- 
erned by an assembly representing 


Ewing Galloway. 


Tangier—“An International City, Where All the World Meets and Conspires.” 


capitals: Rabat, 
where the French authorities have 


with native uprisings fomented or 
financed by some power or faction 
unfriendly to the governments of 
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THE GOLD RUSH TO Tk FAMILY KLONDIKE 


Trinkets for Cash—Traders and Individual Owners Selling Old Gold to the Assay Office. 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 
INCE the President fixed a 
price of $35 an ounce for fine 
gold more domestic gold has 
reached the United States 
Treasury from old jewel cases, safe 
deposit vaults and top bureau 
drawers than from the country’s 
mines. It is still coming in at the 
rate of more than a million and a 
half dollars a week. 

In four months the new gold rush 
has reached such impressive di- 
mensions that even old metropoli- 
tan jewelry establishments, at first 
holding out against the barter as 
beneath their dignity, have suc- 
cumbed and now exhibit signs, 
“We Buy Old Gold,” in common 
with their less pretentious brethren. 
Sandwich men plod the humbler 
thoroughfares, their placards direct- 
ing the passer-by to offices ‘‘two 
flights up’’ of the new dealers who 
have sprung up like gourds in the 
night, to share in the harvest; and 
further down the scale is the door- 
to-deor second-hand man who now 
adds ‘‘Any old gold?’’ to his famil- 
iar ‘‘Any old bottles, old rags?’’ 

Federal licenses to deal in the 
precious metal have so increased in 
New York that in the year’s first 
quarter the License Bureau’s fees 
increased to a figure $18,000 higher 
than for the same period last year. 
In the full tide since January, the 
flood of old gold had been gather- 
ing head ever since the banking 
emergency brought an impounding 
of gold in March, 1933, and patri- 
otic citizens began mailing $5 gold 
pieces to the White House. 

At that time, spurred by the suc- 
cess of a similar campaign in Great 
Britain in 1931, various religious, 
charitable and relief organizations 
made appeals to the generous emo- 
tion then current, and not in vain. 
Trinity Church announced a col- 

* lection of old gold and silver which 
brought silver napkin rings, fruit 
dishes and the like, and some old 
gold, for the unemployed. But the 
key-wind watches and antique 
snuff-boxes that swelled relief funds 
have since fallen off. 

Possibly the potential donors, in 
the enhanced value of the contri- 
eutions they might make, realize 
that charity begins at home. Even 
wealthy patrons are not as mindful 
of the existence of these relief funds 
now as they were when gold was 
$20.67 an ounce. Instead, they are 
turning in old gold at their jewel- 
ers’ for credit on new personal 


grieved. ‘‘Wouldn’t you think they’d 
be ashamed?’ queried a _ relief 
agency spokesman—as though the 
Old Adam had never been, and 
Thomas Hood had never written the 
ballad of ‘Miss and 
Her Precious Leg” and its moral, 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 


Hoarded, bartered, bought and 
sold 
Stolen, squander’d, 


doled ; R 
Spurned by the young, but hugged 
by the old 
To the very verge of the church- 
yard mold... 
eee 
EWELERS who allow credit or 
cash on old gold report that 
persons who are bringing it in 
are of three sorts. There are the 
once-rich, whose incomes have been 
reduced; persons of average means 
who think it a good time to clear 
out a lot of trinkets no longer worn 
and accept credit for them; and 
widows, who take cash. Out of 
sentiment, widows have held as 


"* borrow’d, 


adornments and the relief agencies, | 


naturally more concerned with their 


own problems than with an 
in the jewelry business, feel 


Bullion From Trinkets—Employes of the Assay Office Weighing 


keepsakes the gold, watches, collar 
buttons, shirt studs, fraternity pins 
and medals of their deceased hus- 
bands. Now they are letting them 
go for what they will bring. In 
that way more gold reaches the 
Treasury. 

Fortunately for everybody, there 
is a lot of gold in old jewelry. Over 
a long period of fashion, and up to 
the turn of the century, weight and 
thickness were the desideratum in 
gold ornament. As one Fifth Ave- 
nue jeweler puts it, ‘‘The heavier 
things were, the better."” Where 
the grandson seeks streamlined 
thinness in timepiece and cigarette 
case, the grandfather went in for 
generous troy weight. “‘Solid gold” 
was the fashion in jewelry forty 
and fifty and seventy years ago, 
and further back. Heavy gold lock- 
ets on heavy gold chains hung on 
fashionable feminine bosoms, or 
were suspended from black velvet 
bands at the throat, before gold 
watches were pinned on bodices 
with fleur-de-lis wrought in gold; 
and chatelaine gold mesh bags 
were fastened to waistbands when 


From Vaults 


and Old Bureaus 


Flow Streams of Heirlooms 
Into the Assay Office 


ladies, like Annie Laurie 
in her lover’s original ver- 
sion, were “jimp’’ about 
the middle. 

When thick gold brace- 
lets went out (worn over 


gold links fastened with a 
little heart-shaped padlock 
and a tiny key. Onyx and 
mosaic brooches and cam- 
eos were set in the heav- 
fest gold, and any one who 
wonders what in the world 
can be done with Great- 
Aunt Sophie's hair brooch, 
its forlorn little braided or 


encased in the very best 
gold. 
Fortunately, too, for the 


sometimes with a nugget. 
(The heir to a Klondike nugget 
has nothing to fear from the as- 
a@ayer; the nugget is almost inva- 
tiably the pure article.) Signet 
tings were heavy and so were sleeve 
studs; even those with ornate 
cameos were rimmed and backed 
with solid gold. The button that 
held the stud in grandfather's 
starched Sunday linen was_ solid 
gold, too, and in itself, at 1934 
prices, is worth enough to buy the 
baby’s food for a week. 
aes 
OSSIBLY none but the wealth- 
ier and more flamboyant citi- 
zens went in for the mammoth 
gold cigar and cigarette cases that 
now glitter in ‘‘old gold’’ windows 
of uptown jewelers. These articles, 
tichly engine-turned and 18-carat 
and better, are as hefty as a small 
grapefruit. Contemporaries of the 
owners must have possessed the 18- 
carat garter clasps, gold check-book 
covers, and the 18carat gold door 
Key, which came in the daily har- 
vest to one of the bigger firms re- 
cently. It appears that gold latch- 
keys were a favorite pre-1929 gift 


from those who may have felt that 
“it is so hard to know what to give 
aman.” But doors are opened with 
more modest metal in these lean 
years. 

The jewelers behold the golden 
stream of heirlooms and regard it 


widely known 
ive old gold — 


li 


er husband’s long- 
ior we know it’s the 
would 
many 


aT 


want to let 


3 


BG' 
: 


siiver dollar—usu- 
gold, from an 
ounce to two ounces in weight. 
Another dismal evidence of need 
is in the torrent of dental plates, 
gold crowns and fillings which flows 
to the assayers. ‘People come in 
here,’’ reports a small dealer, ‘‘and 
take the bridges right out of their 
mouths.’’ Dental gold is of high 
grade, usually 18carat, and when 
one thinks about it, even the best 


a § 
4 


The 
pawnshops are having a steady run 
of redeemed tickets, their holders 
scraping together enough money to 
get back their gold pledges and 
turn them in at higher figures than 
they can get on loans. 

The golden stream flows ulti- 
mately, in New York City, to the 
Assay Office at South Street and 
Old Slip. In the last four months 
dealers, messengers and owners 
alike have presented themselves at 


( Continued on Page 13) 


Keystone Photor. ; 


the Yellow Bricks. 
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BARTHOU SPEAKS VIGOROUSLY FOR FRANCE 


The Foreign Minister, 72, and in Politics Half a Century, Is 
Not Only Orator and Diplomat, but an Author of Note 


By BMIL LENGYEL 
T the Geneva arms conference 
the French point of view was 
set forth with so much vigor 
that the whole world sat up 
and took notice. It was the same 
point of view that French states- 
men have insisted upon from the 
beginning of the arms negotiations; 
the difference was in the temper of 

the French spokesman. — 

Louis Barthou, the 72-year-old Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, entered this 
* arena of world politics with an out- 


Paris received him like a conquering 
hero. Not since Briand has a Foreign 
Minister been accorded 
such a rousing welcome. 

While at Geneva, M. Bar- 
thou wrote a few more 
pages in history.~ After 
weary debates that threat- 
ened to result in a dead- 
lock, he obtained an agree- 
ment on the plebiscite of 
the Saar which dispelled 
fears of an explosion in 
that much contested re- 
gion. In some of the hours 
when he was not on the 
rostrum or in the confer- 
ence room, he was closeted 
with Maxim Litvinoff, So- 
viet Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, with whom he dis- 
cussed Russia's joining the 
League of Nations next 
Autumn, If persistent ru- 
mors in diplomatic circles © 
_ are to be credited, he also 
talked with Litvinoff about 
‘ta technical military co- 
operation’’ between France 
and Russia. 

Meantime M. Barthou 
managed to hold confer- 
ences with the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, with whom he seems 
to have talked about Tur- 
key’s entering into closer 
relations with France. No 
sooner were the conversa- 
tions with the Turk ended 
than he saw delegates of 
some of the Central Euro- 
pean countries, in whose 
company he sought to solve 
the Danubian riddle. 

Previously, M. Barthou 
had paid a swift visit to 
France's ally at Warsaw. 
On his way back to Paris 
he had dropped in at 
Prague, where he talked 
high politics with the mas- 


the sources of minor con- 
flict between Warsaw and 


Prague. 

His diplomatic .visits are 
by no means over. He ex- 
pects to cross the Channel 
and call on England, later 
making visits to the Yugo- 
slav King in Belgrade and 
the Rumanian King at his 
Sinaia residence. And he 
has accepted Mussolini's 
invitation to call at the 
Palazzo Venezia. Taking 
him all in all, the Foreign 
Minister is as active a diplomat as 
any making the rounds these days. 

s¢8 

MALL, robust and bearded, Jean 

Louis Barthou disappoints 

those who seek in him the origi- 
nal of filmiand’s diplomat. He is 
not cold, aloof, or cunning. He is 
rather the grandfather type—except 
when he thunders forth his objec 
tions as the spokesman of France. 
On ordinary occasions his voice is 
mellow and melodious, his glance 
is caressing and his approach 
is warm—sometimes even affec- 
tionate. 

In his speech there is a touch of 
the dialect of Béarn, his ‘‘petite 
patrie” in Southern France, on the 
northern slope of the Pyrenees. He 
rolis his Rs in a manner which his 
friends find “trés gentil.” He is 


As an author he is one of the forty 


a certain fame as a connoisseur of 


among them, with a few rare edi- 
tions under his arm. 
ees 


ET us now see Louis Barthou in 


up with resistance. His voice is 
clear and his words are uttered in 


wit gathered men of talent about 
them in their salons, and attributes 
the decadence of conversation to the 
commercial spirit: 
eminence sel] their thoughts to mil- 
lions for so much per word, instead 
of giving them away to a few pairs 
of ears. 
ees 
LTHOUGH Barthou’s start in 
life was difficult, success and 
he have been almost life-long 
companions. His father was a poor 


him at a lycée. We are told 
that at one time Pére Bar- 
thou almost starved him- 
self in order to get the tui- 
tion fee for his son. From 
Pau Louis was sent to Bor- 
deaux, where he took up the 


Times Wide World. 


Louis Barthou—“A Diplomat of the Old School.” 


“immortals” of the Académie Fran- 
caise—no living French writer can 
receive higher honor than that. 
His principal work is a biography 
of Mirabeau, the great tribune’ of 
the French Revolution; the care he 
lavished on his subject reveals the 
author’s own sentiments toward the 
hero—one of the divinities he wor- 
ships. Another one of his books 


praised books on Baudelaire and 
Verlaine, a biography of Rachel the 
actress and studies of the love life 
of Richard Wagner and the love 
letters of Victor Hugo. 

As a collector Barthou possesses 
an authority highly appraised at all 
times. In particular he has achieved 


future Prime Ministers. He himself 
is conscious, indeed, of the tribune’s 
being the altar of the word, as he 
mounts the speaker’s rostrum, erect, 
almost rigid. Despite his countless 
appearances before the Chamber, he 
seems to be weighed down by the 
importance of his task. As he pro- 
ceeds to his place he seems to be 
struggling to subdue the inertia 
that revolts against creative effort. 
The words are on hand, carefully 
prepared, but they have to be pre- 
sented with the utmost care, so that 
each of them shall come into full 
relief. ‘One has to fear the tribune 
in order to be equal to it,”” Barthou 
has said. 

Once the first hesitation is over, 
Barthou sails forth with effortless 
ease. He is persuasive and coax- 
ing, a ‘‘charmeur,’”’ who cannot put 


But let us have a look also at the 
man in a circle of his friends. There 
the ‘aggressive self-assurance of the 
orator gives way to the reticence of 
the writer. ‘‘He has not the doc- 
toral air,”” one of his friends says. 
From private conversation politics 
is frequently banned by him, but 
music and literature always find 
his favor. He speaks with modesty 
and restraint, sometimes volubly, 
but never tediously. 

Conversation to him is an art and 
a rite, which offers enjoyment and 
opportunity for the searching of the 
heart. Since it is a social functign, 
it also gives him an opportunity to 
get close to the sources of public 
opinion. Although he usually gives 
more than he receives, he can be a 
good listener. He bemoans the 
passing of the era when women of 


“Politics is in the blood,” Louis 
Barthou wrote many years later, 
and certainly it was in his blood. 
He was not only learned but also 
eloquent, a young man with a silver 
tongue. 


council he defeated for Parliament 
a scion of one of the most promi- 
nent families of Béarn and went to 
Paris as a representative of the de- 
partment. He was then in his 
twenties, and ever since—for nearly 
half a century—he has represented 
his part of the country in one of the 
two branches of the French Legisla- 
ture. 

He was alert, tremendously wide 
awake to his opportunities, cleverly 
hiding his ambition behind the 


( Continued on | on Page 16) 








By R. L. DUFFUS 

June, twenty years ago, the 
hopeful, confidently secure 
world of the early twentieth 
century was going its tranquil 
way. It was a world that was com- 
ing to believe more and more in 
democracy, in evolution and in prog- 
ress. Things seemed to get better 
almost automatically. Man’s mas- 
tery of nature was becoming more 
apparent every year. The spirit of 
internationalism appeared to be 
growing stronger. To the average 
man it looked as though the trend 
was toward peace among the na- 
tions and toward greater justice be- 
tween man and man. The shock- 
ing triumph of barbarism in cer- 
tain quarters of the world seemed 
only to strengthen the impulse to- 

ward humanitarianism elsewhere. 

A world growing every day safer 
and more comfortable; a world in 
which there were margins for 
triviality; on the whole, a happy- 
go-lucky, optimistic world—such wag 
the scene that nearly everywhere, 
outgide the narrow circles of mili- 
tarism and so-called ‘‘statesman- 
ship,"’ presented itself to the casual 
giance. . 

A more than casual glance—a 
reading of certain secret treaties, 
a few confidential interviews with 
the heads of War Offices and State 
Departments, a study of the seeth- 
ing mass of racial hatreds (the 
bitterer for being suppressed), an 
inquiry into economic conflicts 
steadily growing more tense—would 
have told a different story. The 
World War had definite causes, and 
the causes were of long standing. 
But even to those who knew many 


. The fears of June, 
seemed like those night fears which 
vanish with the morning. 

eee 

HOSE last few weeks, before 

war was made certain by the 

Sarajevan murders, on June 28, 
have, therefore, a poignancy which 
was not apparent at the time. They 
include a whole series of minor 
events which -now are significant 
because they are seen to symbolize 
the death of an age. We now look 
at them through the red mists of 
battle; their echoes come to us a 
little faintly above the thunder of 
artillery and the groans of the 
dying. But there they are—histori- 
cal landmarks not realized as such 
by the people who erected them. 
The spirit of June, 1914, is as im- 
possible to recapture as that which 
built the pyramids and erected the 
Gothic cathedrals. 

Things were happening that were 


final, yet they did not seem final.» 


France might be adding a year to 
the conscript’s term of service, but 
no ominous meaning was read into 
this act. The Balkans might be in 
turmoil, but Balkan wars were 


<n Rey ape.» so 


; Drawing by F. Matama in The Spur. 
New York—A Craze for New Dances Was Sweeping Society in the Weeks Before Sarajevo. 


looked upon as a grim kind of 
comic ppera. 

The tragic illusion of peace was 
in the air. At Lake Mohonk the 
Twentieth Annual Conference for 
the Promotion of International Ar- 
bitration was generally thought to 
have been the most successful of 
the series. In Italy the pacifist 
spirit had grown so strong that the 
government found it desirable to 


a voluminous report on the atroci- 
ties committed during the Balkan 
wars of 1912 and 1913, ¢ 

the hope that it might “have some 


‘weight with civilized nations as one 


more argument against war,’’ Pres- 
ident Wilson, speaking at Annap- 
olis, declared that ‘‘the new things 
in the world are the things that are 
divorced from. force.’ 

“It is not difficult to believe,’’ 
wrote a commentator in the July 
Outlook, ‘‘that war between civi- 
lized nations will become impossi- 
ble, because it will imply a cer- 
tainty of death for huge communi- 
ties rather than for a compara- 
tively small number of soldiers and 
sailors. * * * It begins to look as if 
inventive ingenuity would advance 
the cause of peace more rapidly 
than all of Mr. Carnegie’s millions.’’ 

America’s peaceful mood had 
been disturbed in the latter part of 
April, when Mr. Wilson’s quarrel 
with the bloodthirsty Huerta had 
led to the seizure of the Custom 
House at Vera Cruz, Mexico, with 
loss of life on both sides. But this 
episode, as Mr. Wilson and his 


spokesmen explained it, was not so 
much an act of violence on the part 
of the United States as it was a 
protest against the violence of 
President Huerta. During June dif- 
ficulties between the two countries 
were being ironed out at a peace 
conference at Niagara Falls. ‘‘My 
ideal,’’ President Wilson explained, 
‘is an orderly and righteous gov- 
ernment in Mexico; but my passion 
ig for the submerged 85 per cent of 
the people of that republic who are 
now struggling toward liberty.’’ 

To the editor of one religious pe- 
riodical the outcome indicated a 
new and more eivilized attitude. 
“The people are beginning to dis- 
trust those who call for war,” he 
wrote, “and are asking whether it 
is not time to turn to new and 
other ways. There is a growing 
feeling that there cannot be two 
standards of ethics in the Kingdom 
of God, one for individuals and an- 
other for nations.”’ 

Across the Atlantic the Christian 
spirit seemed to be lacking among 
the population of Ulster, who were 
drilling under the leadership of Sir 
Edward Carson to resist the appli- 


* cation of home rule to their part of 


the greenest of islands. The Eng- 
lish suffragists—newspapers spoke 
of them as “‘the wild women’’— 
were raising Cain. Fifty-seven of 
them, arraigned in Bow Street 
Court, flung flour at the presiding 
magistrate. 

Sylvia Pankhurst appeared in 
Victoria Park in the centre of 
twenty ‘“‘wild women,” all chained 
together: Suffragists interrupted 


services in Westminster Abbey and 
even penetrated to the royal pres- 
ence to beg for what they said was 
justice. Those who were arrested 
went on hunger strike and were 
forcibly fed. If their lives seemed 
in peril they ‘were released and 
later rearrested under the ‘Cat 
and Mouse Act.’’ American suffra- 
gists were also active, though not 
so violently. 
ees 

UT none of these episodes gave 

evidence of threatening the 

future of civilization. The suf- 
fragists, after all, were only wo- 
men, and who ever heard of wo- 
men bringing about a revolution 
against the will of the other sex? 
Sir Edward Carson's Ulster army 
was not taken too seriously, either. 
There was too much comic opera 
about it to make it look deadly. If 


International. 


Washington—President Wilson Was Advocating “The Things That Are Divorced From Force.” 
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German militarists counted on an 
Irish civil war to keep the English 
army out of France they kept their 
opinions to themselves. 

There were many other things to 
think about. The Empress of Ire- 
land had been in collision in the 
St. Lawrence River at the end of 
May and had sunk with a loss of 
1,027 lives. Famous people, includ- 
ing the actor Laurence Irving and 
his wife, were among the dead. 
The tragedy shocked the worid—it 
seemed such a needless waste of 
life. Nobody anticipated the early 
day when the slaughter of no more 
than a thousand men would be de-. 
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scribed as “All quiet on the West- 
ern front.” 


The times were hard—at least ~ 


Wilson said the depression was 

”* A financial writer 
for Tas New York Times, with no 
thought of irony in his words, 
wrote: “The business community 
generally has hardly begun to feel 
any improvement, but attention is 


* gress, and when the trade unions 


succeeded in having themselves ex- 


‘“empted from its provisions, Repre- 
sentative J. Hampton Moore of 
Pennsylvania rose to state that ‘‘or- 


a i ae aaa aera 


pg England a brilliant Welshman 
was bringing in a budget intended 
to abolish poverty, and the anec- 
dote was current of the Tory res- 
cuer who towed a drowning man to 
safety after first turning him over 
to make sure that he was not 
Lioyd George. Howard Gould, re- 
turning from Germany on June 27, 
told the ship reporters: ‘‘Another 
noteworthy thing about Berlin is 
the absence of any indication of 
poverty. The inhabitants look 
healthy, well fed and well clothed.”’ 

All sorts of interesting topics oc- 
cupied the public’s attention. An 
English polo team under Lord Wim- 
borne came over and took the polo 


cup away from the Meadow Brook 
team, after a magnificent display 
of sportsmanship on both sides. 
Moralists were worried about the 
motion pictures, thinking that they 
might incite the young to vice and 
crime. 

Colonel Roosevelt, returning from 
foreign parts, resigned his editorial 
position on The Outlook. There 
was much speculation as to whether 
he intended to get back into poli- 
tics. Light-footed youth was danc- 
ing the tango and maxixe. Electric 
headlights and self-starters were 
making the newer models of auto- 
mobiles safer and more convenient 
than the old. At the same time 
automobiles in New York City killed 
forty-five persons during the month 
of May and a law was passed in- 
creasing the traffic squad from 550 
to a maximum of 1,000. 

The New York subways were re- 
ported to be grossly overcrowded. 
“Cubists, post-impressionists 
other rebels” were stirring up strife 
in the world of art. The New 
Haven Railroad was in difficulties 
and President Melien, giving testi- 


Drawing by Rene Lelong in The Graphic. 
Paris—The Races at Auteuil Were Drawing the Usual Crowds. 


toward the end of June, the 
“Grande Semaine” was starting, 
and the race course at Auteuil was 
thronged with gay crowds, among 
which paraded models in new and 
startling styles. 
ee f 

OSE styles of 1914! In those 

days, even more than now, it 

was necessary to suffer to be 
beautiful. Skirts clung around 
ankles, ballooned further up. Giris 
even played, in folds that flopped 
about their lower tibias, a game 
which they believed to be tennis. 
“Styles of 1914,” said a writer in 
Tue Tiwes, ‘“‘show a tendency to 
return to those of 1870. Is the hoop- 
skirt coming back?’’ The hoop skirt 
—or hobble skirt—certainly had 
come back; the events of the next 
few years were to bring in the 
Younger Generation and the whoo- 
pee skirt. But the dear girls of 
1914 did their best to please. 

They did not, however, please H. 
B. Marriott Watson, who in The 
London Daily Mail voiced a stern 
masculine reaction. ‘‘Clothes,” said 
he, “‘so far as woman is concerned, 
are calculated to constrict her 
limbs, impede her motion, conceal 
the beauties of her body, emphasize 
its defects and violate every right 
canon of decoration and propor- 
tion.” 

Books were being issued and dis- 
cussed, plays were being given at 
ridiculously low prices of admis- 
sion. The Spring of 1914 saw the 
publication of Rupert Hughes’s 
“What Will People Say?’’; of 


Times Wide World. 


London—The Suffragettes Were Waging Their Campaign for Political Equality. 


Owen Johnson’s ‘Salamander’ 
(but nice girls, said some of the 
critics, do not play with fire); of 
“The Heart’s Country,” by Mary 
Heaton Vorse; of Gilbert Parker’s 
**You Never Know Your Laick”’; of 
Jack London's “Strength of the 
Strong’; of Dreiser’s ‘‘Titan’’; of 
H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Social Forces: Eng- 
lish and American.” Georg Bran- 


Upton Sinclair, were ‘‘written by 
old maids for old maids.” The 
English author, Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy, predicted that realism was 
about to give way to romance. 
James Oppenheim, a promising 
young American, predicted that 
romance was about to give way to 
realism—which was even more 
sternly true than he thought. 


on June 2 the Knickerbocker made 
the switch with that massive spec- 
tacle, ‘‘Cabiria,”” based on D’An- 
nunzio’s drama—D’Annunzio, who 
had not yet tried to be the hero 
in a warlike tragedy of his own, 
whose banner did not yet bear the 
name Fiume. 

Other motion pictures of the tat- 


(males, for the most part) who be- 
lieved that God -intended-- women 
to suffer; and roof dancing was 
suddenly popular. 

With the approach of Summer, 


( Continued on Page 19) 
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GAY WALLS 





By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
FAVORITE antique chair, 
A=: or four-poster bed, 
whether an heirloom or 
merely a lucky find, often in- 
spires its owner to provide an ap- 
propriate setting for it. And many 
a nondescript interior can be made 
to take on a fitting atmosphere 
through the restoration of oblit- 
erated details, such as a Colonial 
hearth mantel, or through refinish- 
ing the walls in soft colors or with 
old-fashioned paper. 

For those householders who have 
something of the modern pen- 
chant for gayety and bright colors, 
along with a feeling for the Colo- 
nial, there are scenic papers recently 
made which suggest the eighteenth 
century and at the same time fol- 
low some of the modern trends in 
treatment and color. For a still 
more individual effect, the mural 
artist decorates the walls with 
quaint recreations of the past. 

Colonial walls and woodwork 
were usually painted in soft shades, 
such as olive-green, gray, dull blue, 
cream and salmon. White, con- 
trary to the popular notion, was 
not so often used in the more ele- 
gant interiors. White woodwork 
especially was infrequently found. 
In earlier pioneer times brick red 
or Indian red often finished both 
paneled walls and floors. 

Today painted walls with har- 
monizing woodwork offer a tempt- 
ing background for the mural 
painter. He tends to develop his 
pictorial scenes in line, rather than 
in the more realistic style of Colo- 
nial days. A recently decorated 
dining room in a country home has 
woodwork in light green, with walls 
of cream, on which the artist, Geor- 
giana Brown Harbeson, has drawn 
some old-fashioned village and har- 
bor scenes in brown, blue and car- 
mine red, with touches of yellow 
and white. Quaint figures in early 
nineteenth-century costumes are 
also in the picture. 

While many of the details of 
dress and architecture are accurate 
reproductions, liberty has been 
taken in the color scheme. The 
painted decoration occupies al] the 
wall space above the low chair rail 
which marks the top of the dado or 
plain painted lower space. 

This light but effective technique 
is illustrated also in a gay wall deco- 
ration sketched for a library by 
Joseph Mullen, where the color 
scheme is burnt umber and raw 
sienna on a lighter ground. In a 
delightfully informal landscape the 
beaux and belles of yesteryear en- 
gaged in various outdoor pastimes. 
The colors echo the browns and reds 
of the book backs. 

ees 

A distinctly feminine point of view 
is becoming evident in many busi- 
ness offices, due to the increasing 
number of women executives, and a 





Mural by Georgiana Brown Harbesou (Driz Duryea Photo). 
A Modern Mural Makes a Pleasing Background for This Antique Furniture. 


homelike air is sought in many pri- 
vate offices and reception rooms. 
Women’s private offices generally 
reflect the occupant’s personality to 
a greater degree than do the offices 
of men; often the woman develops 
her own decorative scheme, using 
subtle colors and working out an ar- 
tistic relationship among the various 
furnishings. In these feminine of- 
fices antique pieces are much in evi- 
dence, and emphasis is placed on 
details such as fine bits of pottery, 
smart lighting arrangements and 
pots of growing plants. 

Ingenuity is often displayed by 
women decorators in providing 
shelf and cupboard space, in con- 
tracted quarters, which will fit in 
with the decorative scheme. Simple 
and inexpensive methods are em- 
ployed. The transference of wo- 
men’s traditional household tech- 
nique to business life is illustrated 
in the private office of one of the 
staff of a service corporation run 
entirely by women, in which a 
room not more than eight feet 
square is a decoratively furnished 
and individualized office. 


SENSE of space and a restful 
air are first attained by silver- 
ing the walls and painting the 

woodwork an off-white. On the top 
of the low cupboard and shelves 
built along the wall opposite the en- 
trance door is a large circular frame- 
less mirror, which gives the illusion 
of greater area, as does also an es- 
pecially wide window at one side, 
with a light gray Venetian blind 
and sunshine-yellow curtains. A 
deep brown tiled floor contributes 
a feeling of stability to the light- 
toned decorative scheme, at the 
same time harmonizing with the 
antique inlaid walnut kidney- 
shaped desk and the walnut arm- 
chair. 


Although the cupboard space ex- 


tends only twelve inches from the|- 


wall, it provides, together with 
some shelves in a narrow alcove 
formed by a supporting pillar, am- 
ple storage space. A feminine touch 
is the equipping of one cupboard 
with adequate china and glassware. 
There is an electric hot plate and 
there are food supplies, for serving 
afternoon tea. Although the gen- 
eral appearance is that of an of- 
fice, there is also a decided air of 
homelike graciousness. 

Sometimes a woman executive's 
office has to perform also the func- 
tions of a conference room, like the 
office occupied by the head of an 
association of textile manufac- 
turers. This rather large room is 
decorated in a color scheme of rest- 
ful gray, to provide a neutral back- 
ground for the display of fabrids 
and other examples of fine color. 
An advertising woman has an of- 
fice in the contemporary style that 
is both business-like and subtly 
feminine. 





Women designers and decorators 
often have to unite an office and a 
studio, and in this combination 
demonstrate their artistry in dec- 
oration. Here an air of informal 
elegance, such as might be found 
in a home sitting room or library, 
is desirable. In an example re 
cently finished by a professional 
decorator, the walls of the circum- 
scribed rectangular room are of the 
fashionable oyster white. The fur- 
niture is of modest size, smartly 
upholstered. All the pieces are fine 
antiques, and although they are of 
types as different as a Chinese 
painted chest and a Louis XVI 
sofa, their excellent quality makes 
them harmonize. 

eee 
OLLOWING the building of 
country homes in the Cots- 
wold style, inspired by the pic- 
turesque old houses in the district 
of that name in Southern England, 
a characteristic form of interior 
decoration is developing. Against 
backgrounds of paneled or rough 
plastered walls, beamed ceilings and 
carved woodwork over windows and 
hearth mantels, oak furniture of 

early days is found. 

Although most of the typical Cots- 
‘wold houses extant date from about 
1700, the furniture associated with 
them is of an earlier period. Fash- 
ions changed slowly in the English 








THAT SET OFF ANTIQUES 


Colorful Murals and 
Scenic Papers Used 
In the Background 
Of Old Pieces 


countryside of two centuries ago. 
In the Cotswold interiors re-created 
[today we find the turned oak ta- 
‘bles and chairs of Jacobean days, 
Cromwellian leather-covered chairs 
and carved pieces of the earlier Tu- 
dor period. Both simple farm- 


in its range are traditional interior 
arrangements to suit either a week- 
end cottage or a mansion. 


oak furniture in a Cotswold 


is not unusual to find an antique 
English table with a top two or 
three inches thick, and legs as 
Reavy as posts. The carved court 
cupboards of Tudor days and old 
oak dressers such as the Welsh 
kitchen dresser, long trestle or 
stretcher tables, and the severely 
right-angled Cromwellian chairs 
with leather seats and backs fas- 
tened with brass-headed nails, are 
correct for a Cotswold room. Also 
fitting are chests of heavy wood. 
converted by cushions into comfort- 


able seats, and, for-tea service; tav-1 


ern tables, with gate-leg tables with 
heavy turned legs for dining. Some 
of this furniture has little ornamen- 
tation; other examples are en- 
riched with simple carved motifs 
of leaf and vine. 


The walls of the principal rooms 


in a.Cotswold home were paneled 
completely in oak; or sometimes 
only the fireplace end of the room 
was paneled, and the other three 
sides finished with rough plaster. 
Tapestry hangings were an impor- 
tant part of the room’s decoration 
in the more. pretentious houses. 
Doors, cupboard and casement were 
equipped with hand-wrought iron 
hinges, and candlesticks were made 
of brass or pewter. 

Upholstery was sparsely em- 
ployed, being limited to special 
chairs such as the wing chair and 
to cushions for the wooden seats of 
benches. There were heavy cur- 
tains which could be pulled across 
the windows. The fabrics were gen- 
erally in robust colors—rich crim- 
sons, deep blues, golden yellows and 
deep greens. 
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THE GREAT FAMILY KLONDIKE 


From Vaults and Old Bureaus Flow Streams 
Of Gold Treasure Into the Assay Office 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 





its windows in a gold rush unlike 
any other in its history. (It is esti- 
mated: that receipts have increased 
from five to six times.) Under the 
arms of the sellers are candy boxes, 
tin cans, handbags and brown paper 
parcels—predominantly brown paper 
parcels, chosen perhaps for their 
nondescript appearance in the peri- 
lous transit. \ 

“Don’t stand in line for months— 
sell your gold to us,’’ the middlemen 
may plead, capitalizing on the im- 
pression that the Assay Office pre- 
sents difficulties and delays to all 
but dealers. But the delays are ex- 
aggerated. It is true that no gold 
under one ounce in quantity is re- 
ceived, nor is more than five ounces 
received from any one not holding 
a license. And there are regulations 
to observe. 

No one may enter the line until 
an inspector has ascertained that 
the paper parcel contains enough 
old spectacle frames, watch cases, 
rings, chains and what-not, to total | 
one ounce of fine gold. ‘The inspec- 
tor, by long practice, knows an 
ounce of gold when he sees it, just 
as the grocer knows by the look of 
potatoes how many will go to a 
peck. The inspector must ascertain 
that the works have been removed 
from watches, the lenses from spec- 
tacles, and he must patiently ex- 
plain the affidavit which must be 
filled in and sworn to before a no- 
tary. The notary makes this detall 
a simple one by thoughtfully park- 
ing outside the Assay Office in his 


car. 
eee 


T the busiest time of day a 
A half-hour wait is the average. 
As the queue moves up to the 
window each hoard is dumped into 
a scale and its weight noted. The 
operation is checked by a second 
clerk and then by a third. No re- 
ceipts are issued except to dealers 
who may wish to call for their 
money in cash; otherwise payment 
is by check, less a small assaying 
and refining charge, and it comes 
through from the government in 
from ten days to two weeks. ‘“‘Some 
sellers worry,’’ the inspector says, 
“over getting no receipt. They 
don't realize that every operation is 
checked by. three men, and some- 
times four, and that their gold is 
safe with the government.” 

An individual, other than a it 
censed dealer, may appear at the 
Assay Office only once. If later 
another trinket turns up a dealer 
will accept it and turn it in at the 
Assay Office himself for a small 
profit. He must cover himself for 
the assay and refining charge, for 
his own overhead, and for an occa- 
sional loss in a trinket marked 14 
carat or 18-carat which is actually 
as low sometimes as 8 carat, or 
even 4. 

“The rank is but the guinea 
stamp,” sang the poet, and was not 
more skeptical of it than the as- 
sayer is of the carat markings on 
gold jewelry. The widow of a sub- 
stantial citizen hesitated long be- 
fore parting with the gold backed 
and topped dressing table articles 
given to her long ago by her hus- 
band. While they were not 
marked, they were supposed to be 
of 22-carat gold. The assayer found 
them to be 10-carat. There is much 
of this incidental heartbreak in the 
new gold rush. Gold watches of 
high association value are revealed 
to be just so many timepieces, often 
excellent timepieces; they are in 
cases that are merely twenty-year 
guaranteed goid-filled, worth, for 
the purposes of the United States 
Treasury, about a dollar or so. Gold 
beads are another source of disap- 
pointment. 

But there is a brighter side to the 
traffic. A lawyer, settling an es- 
tate, reaped a handsome harvest for 
the heirs from an apparently worth- 
fess collection of trinkets long out 
of fashion. One former customer 
of an old jeweler brought in a 
minor repair job and stopped to 





chat with the proprietor, who well 
knew how her fortunes had fallen, 
and from what heights. Her much- 
reduced income, she told him, was 
so swallowed up in taxes that her 
Summer house was going under the 
hammer, all for the immediate lack 
of a few hundred dollars. 

“But, Madam,” he said, remem- 
bering the substantial 18-carat items 
that had gone on her charge ac- 
count in years past, ‘‘haven’t you 
any old gold?’’ Of course; she had 
not thought of it. Her assembled 
collection brought $450, enough for 
her taxes and a little over. 

Two old women, who used to draw 


some jewelers have been known to 
foster.) 

Here, for example, is a dazzling 
ornament of Australian opais, with 
half a dozen rainbow stones the 
size of kidney beans, set around 
with small diamonds. It once blazed 
in. the corsage of a Knickerbocker 
belle, and it cost her then afflu- 


“old mine,"’ next to valueless. Ali 
the trade can do is to disassemble 


into the refiner’s furnace, and this 
may bring gold jewelry back into 
fashion, once it is hard to get. With 
this in mind, the dealers in antique 
and old pieces are stocking up. 
Many windows carry the canny re- 
minder: ‘“You can’t get gold money; 
buy gold jewelry.” The rush to 
sell may eventually swing back into 
a rush to buy, but it is not percepti- 
ble to the trade as yet. 

eee 
RREASURY figures on the total 
returns from this new gold- 

_ selling rush are the more as- 
tonishing in that little of it is com- 
ing from the more substantial items 
such as gold plate, 18-carat coffee 
spoons, or the. gold bathroom fix- 
tures with which some opulent fam- 
ilies provided themselves. The re- 
ported sale of a dinner service to 
the Assay Office, netting some $28,- 
000 in scrap metal, was an unusual 
incident, due to the need for a 
quick realization of cash for an es- 
tate; and it occurred ‘‘a good many 
years ago.’”” The spiritual kin of 
the , 
*** as certain of dying rich 

Az candles in golden sockets, 
are merely increasing insurance on 
their treasures, of which the value 
is enhanced, and holding on to 
them. 

Bui for any one who needs a little 
ready money this is considered a 
good time to hunt through top bu- 
reau drawers for old gold collar 
buttors, and to weigh the sentimen- 
tal vi lue of other heirlooms against 
the gaps in the family budget. The 
top bureau drawer is the new Klon- 
dike; it is holding its own with the 
mines. 








Mail Coupon for Free “Analysis of Savings” 


@ Now—while the matter is fresh in your mind, get out your 
fuel bills for last winter and total them up. See what it cost 
you for heating and hot water. Regardless of the type of fuel 
you burned, you may have spent much more than was nec- 
essary to secure the even, carefree heat, and low cost hot 
water service for which TIMKEN is famous. 


Our free “Analysis of Savings’ may prove beyond the ques- 
tion of a doubt that by installing a Timxen Silent Automatic, 
you can make substantial savings in the cost of fuel itself — 
and TIMKEN makes big savings in other important ways. 


Don’t wait until next winter. Now is the time to change 
over—while the fire is eut. Enjoy Automatic hot water service 
this summer at a big saving in fuel cost over other methods. 


Present prices are the lowest in TIMKEN history, and only a 
$25.00 cash down payment is required now. You pay nothing 
more until Fall. 


Get the facts about the important savings TIMKEN can 
make you at once. Just mail the coupon. 


The Timken Silent Automatic Co., Detroit, Michigan. New 
York Branch, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City, Telephone 
Pennsylvania 6-6612. Factory branches or dealers are located 
in principal cities. Refer to your local telephone directory for 
address. 































LOWEST PRICES IN OUR HISTORY 
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ONLY $25 DOWN—NOTHING MORE UNTIL FALL 


AND UP-—tank extra, according 
to size and icipal requi 

Price subject to change without no- 
tice. Slightly higher in New York 
City. 









THE TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC CO. 
$00 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please rush me your Free “Analysis of Savings’’; also latest literature. 
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NOW ENTER EARLY PEACHES, BLUSHING 


First Offerings From Sunny Georgia Orchards 
Open a Season of Delight for City Diners 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


CHES from the Southern 
Atlantic seaboard begin to 
come into New York about 
the middle of June, the first 

arrivals being the little clingstones 
from Georgia. As the Summer ad- 
vances, the fruit ripens in the Caro- 
linas, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and, at last, New York. 
By mid-July it is plentiful in the 
near-by orchards. 

Where do the best peaches come 
from? A Californian will say that 
the best are grown on the Pacific 
Coast. Another man may remem- 
ber them as finest in the sandy, 
sun-drenched soi] of Southern 
Michigan. A third may champion 
the peaches of Florida. Travelers 
tell you that they are sweetest in 
the little hilly orchards of Torquay, 
in Southern England, where the 
Gulf Stream creates sub-tropical 
conditions; or on trees trained 
against the walls of gardens in 
Southern France. 

There are even folk who maintain 
that peaches attain their richest 
flavor when grown along the stone 
walls of New England, where the 
orchards run down to the sea and 
the wind is never quiet. The best 
peaches come, in truth, from the 
place where one has enjoyed them 
most. 

ees : 

ROM the Georgia peach planta- 

tions, the California ranches, 

the lovely farms of up-State 
New York to the lower West Side 
of Manhattan the peaches come by 
rail, by boat, by truck. A strange, 
rough, roaring market place is 
West Street for such delicacies as 
peaches; yet there, in the shadow 
of ships’ masts and steam cranes 
and amid the clatter and rumble of 
heavy trucks, the peaches that de- 
light the taste of New York are 
sold at wholesale. On the piers the 
fruit arrives and is unloaded, and 
in the auction rooms above the 
piers it is offered to the jobbers 
and the chain-store agents. 

The auction room is high-ceilinged 
and dark, like a schoolroom in a 
bad dream. A gesticulating crowd 
faces the auctioneer, shouting at 
him, and he shouts back even more 
loudly. Here are no tricks of elo- 
cution, no pauses for impressive- 
ness such as mark auctions of the 
politer sort. The bidding is as fast 
as it is noisy, and it goes on until 
the last basket of fruit is sold. 
Then the bidders disperse to make 
room for another sale. The auc- 
tioning of fruit and vegetables 
here in huge quantities is an eigh- 
teen-hour job for three companies. 

In France there may be mass pro- 
duction and distribution of fruit, 
as here, but the individual peach is 
treated with great deference. By 
whatever means the fruit reaches 
its final purchaser, once in his pos- 
session it becomes an ornament and 
a treasure. Perfect and very large, 
it lies on the plate with its leaves 
attached and the bloom still adorn- 
ing its cheeks. It is exotic and ex- 
pensive, and eating it seems almost 
an act of vandalism, like devour- 
ing the hot-house grapes of a 
centrepiece. 

Both the French and the English 
gardeners favor training peach 
trees flat against the’ wall. Shel- 
tered thus from the wind, and 
soaked in sunshine, the fruit 
reaches a high state of beauty and 
toothsomeness. Pride in each in- 
dividual peach is characteristic of 
the Continental gardener, as it is of 
the Continental cook, who builds 
up the flavor and the prestige of 
the peach with the juices of other 
fruits, with pastry, with grated al- 
monds and peach pits and with 
wine sauce. 

ses 

ROBABLY the best-known dish 

in which peaches have a part 

is Péche Melba. Mme. Melba 
has told us that this famous con- 
fection was first prepared in her 
honor by M. Escoffier, chef of the 
Hotel Savoy in London. Ata spe- 
cial luncheon Melba received the 
offering in a little silver bowl, with 
his compliments. 

Escoffier, an inventive genius at 





Peaches. 


cooking, remarks that chefs have 
no patent on their inventions and 
no way of keeping their secrets 
from the world. The dish which 
he prepared for Mme. Melba was 
an illustration of this fact. Find- 
ing that she liked it, he asked per- 
mission to name it in her honor. It 
became popular in London at once. 
His recipe is as follows: 

Poach the peaches in vanilla- 
flavored syrup. Dish them in a 
timbale upon a layer of vanilla 
ice-cream and coat them with a 
raspberry puree. : 

G. Lugot, chef of the Waldorf, 
varies this recipe by using the 
strawberry in place of the rasp- 
berry. This is his recipe for Peach 
Melba for four persons: 

One quart French vanilla ice- 
cream, 

Four nice peaches (peeled and 
poached), 

One-half pint Melba sauce. 

Select two small baskets of ripe 
strawberries, wash them thor- 
oughly and mix with ten ounces 
of sugar. Strain and reserve. 

Dispose of the ice-cream in four 
special dishes, putting one peach 
on top of each. 

Cover the peaches and ice-cream 
with Melba sauce and serve 
promptly, very cold. 

It may be remarked that the ice- 
cream mentioned here is flavored 
with the vanilla in the bean. 





J. C. Allen From Nesmith. 


he helped society to make the tran- 
sition from the old magnificent 
style of dining to the more rapid, 
but perhaps more fastidious, dining 
of our own time. The monumental 
puddings of other days went their 
way. In their place came dishes 
apparently simple but approaching 
perfection. He is the author of a 
recipe for peaches cooked in wine, 
which is timely when we are learn- 
ing all over again to use wine in 
cooking. He calls this dish ‘‘Péches 
au ChAéteau-Lafitte’’: 


Scald the peaches; peel them 
and cut them in two. 

Poach them in sufficient Cha- 
teau-Lafitte wine to cover them, 
sugar wine to the extent of ten 
ounces of sugar per bottle. 

Leave them to cook in the 
syrup and dish them in a silver 
timbale. 

There is a very old recipe for 
brandied peaches which has long 
held a place of high esteem. A 
basket of peaches is scalded, peeled, 
cooked in a syrup for about five 
minutes, or until tender, 


prodigal hand of the American 
housewife when using fruit. And 
certainly there is no dish more wel- 
come on the family table. 

Peach pastry, or peach cake, as 
one gets it from the hand of the 
foreign cook, is a marvel of thin, 


Continental housewifery to make 
use of the kernel of the peach, 
with .ita slightly bitter and pene- 
trating flavor. Two-or three of 
these kernels are blanched, mixed 
with half a cup of blanched al- 
monds, shredded and sprinkled on 
the dough before baking. 
ses 

OTWITHSTANDING the prom- 

inence of the peach in the Eu- 

ropean menu and the perfec- 
tion of the European fruit, the 
peach is completely at home in 
America. William Penn found 
peach groves on the Indian planta- 
tions. The Colonists supposed that 
the tree was native here. As a 
matter of fact, the groves all 
stemmed back to the Carolina or- 


which were not mentioned in the 
Bible and even discouraged the 
growing of potatoes -on that ac- 
count, accepted peaches as part of 
their diet. 

’ Peach trees were carried across 
the Alleghanies and to the southern 
shores of the Great Lakes. They 
are few in the great region between 
the Mississippi and the Sierras. 
They abound, however, on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Peaches, like Masefield’s ‘‘Car- 
goes,” carry with them the associa- 
tions of many centuries. They enter 
early European history in Italy, 
brought from Persia with other 
luxuries of Baghdad and the Vale 
of Cashmir. Their story goes back 
to the tenth century B. C., to the 
gardens of old China, to 
A park where the peach-blossoms 


In the reign of the Emperor 
Hwang. 

Peach trees belong to the tradition 

of old pottery and forbidden gar- 

dens. 

In the United States this year 
peach trees are associated with 
cryptic capital letters and govern- 
ment control. The first marketing 
agreement under the AAA had to 
do with the California cling-peach 
industry. By agreeing to limit 
packing and to market only part 
of the crop, the California farmers 


have succeeded in getting $20 a ton} i 


instead of the $6.50 a ton which 

they got last year. The United 

States Consumers’ Guide is author- 

ity for the statement that the larger 

price on the smaller output has 
meant rescue from ruin. 

ees 

peach crop may furnish 

' food for thought in Washing- 

ton. In New York it should 

furnish food for every table. 


tinent appear in the New York mar- 
kets through several months. 
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Grond Marnier is exciusivety made with a base of 

25 yeér old Fine Champagne Cognoc; the origin 

of which is certified by the French Excise. ideal as 

@ cordial at dinner’s close. 

GRAND WARMER AGENCY, 574 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

This advertisement not intended to apply in States where sale or 
advertising of liquor is unlawful. 





of fifty years 
cheese making 


Blewly d in a tural 
way. Nourishi . 
easily digested. Pleasing to 
every palate. A fine food for 
children, too. 
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Sor i ps good food 


MATTIA LOCATELLI, N. Y. BRANCH, Inc. 








Grocers are experiencing a 
growing demand for india Teo. © 
lt makes more and better cups 
of tea per pound. To get Indio 
Tea, look for the trademark be- 
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MOROCCO RUMBLES—AND ALL EUROPE LISTENS) 


The ‘Ifni Incident’ Starts Rumors and Whispers in the Colorful and 
Often Troubled Land in Which Five Powers Are Interested 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of the other grouplets, the dramatic 
sense of conspiracy is constantly 
present. Even though the murmurs 
and whispers may all be nothing 
but trivial gossip, one has the sense 
that if there were no plots and 
rumors, a scene like this would 
automatically create them. 

Tangier is not Moorish, say the 
Moors. Nor Jewish, say the Jews. 
Nor French, nor Spanish. And they 
all say it with a slight shade of 
contempt, especially the Moors, who 
remark that “Tangier is a street- 


* -‘woman’’ and automatically disown 


it. The strict rules that forbid a 
Mohammedan to drink or smoke 
are loose in Tangier, as are other 
codes and conventions, for here the 
impact of Europe on Africa breaks 
them both down. 
Moreover, in Tangier the Sultan’s 
palace is a museum with a tea- 
house on top, where Europeans sit 
and sip and gaze at the depths of 
blue in the sky and blue in the sea, 
the sparkling beaches, the pastel- 
colored houses, the palm trees and 
picturesque arches and funnels of 
boats, while the Moors drink their 
tea inside, squatted in raised straw- 
matted booths like pictures in a 


of the rest of Morocco it is still 
waging wars of conquest. And to 
conquer Morocco is not easy. The 
Berber hill tribes who resist most 
ferociously are guerrilla warriors 
fighting in familiar territory. They 
know the short-cuts, trails and’ 
passes; they are not -burdened by 


the impedimenta of modern armies 


—especially they are not forced to 
march carrying their own food with 
them; they are accustomed to 
drought and heat. f 
eee 

O conquer Morocco and put an 

end to guerrilla raids and re- 

prisals France and Spain have 
had to build roads and railroads, 
garrison oases, found small military 
cities. But to hold Morocco they 


face the problem of government, 











garrison may have to be called in 
to settle questions in which two or 
more separate authorities claim 


jurisdiction. 
Hard as it ig to conquer, hold and 


it is easy to see that frequently the | h 





And in the Moreria the only vis- 


ible link with the other side of 


turies out of place. Perhaps if he 
wore the thonged sandals and tunic 
and helmet of a Roman he might 
fit the picture better. But did the 
Roman privates, too, have this air 
of uneasy boredom? ‘Were they so 
small and so young? 
lounge gingerly and look so uncom- 
fortable and so far away 

home? ' 


Did they 
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[MOVIE OUTFIT 


Sale! 


Now susie Cts ever bak deel d 
MOVIE CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 
Take advantage of this offer end 


YOUR OWN MOVIES | 


PROJECTOR 
Sturdy—16 mm. 
motor 
driven 
geared rewind. 
200-watt 
400 foot 
Geeciy. 
motor. 


Originally priced . $34.50 









STEWART- 
WARNER 


16 mm. 


MOVIE 
CAMERA 


F3.5 Kens 
¢ 
1933 model 
with 
zipper case. 
eo 







ORIGINAL TOTAL FOR BOTH $84.00 


OUR PRICE FOR BOTH 
: $4950 


Here’s a complete movie outfit that requires no 
technical knowledge to operate. No focusing, 
no edjustment. Any one can make and show 
The Half-price offer for this outfit is possible 
only because of a fortunate quantity purchase, 














Mali Orders Filled. Write Dept. T. C. 


Willoughbys 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 
110 WEST 32nd STREET 
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Singing a song of 
spotiess tubs ... . 


- Many cleansers clean byscratching off thedirt. 
Naturally, they scratch and dull your bath- 


But Bon Ami is dif- . 


ferent. It doesn’t scratch. Instead, it leaves 
Bon Ami cleans thoroughly and quickly. It 
doesn’t redden your hands . , . doesn’t leave 
gritty sediment ... doesn’t clog up drains. 
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BRITAIN’S PRINCE 
AT A MILESTONE 


At 40 He Is a Sobered 
Citizen of the Empire 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


phrase. There have in fact been 
times when he has come closer to 
forgetting the invisible line than hag 
been altogether relished in England. 
se 
F the brilliant social leadership 
which Edward VII wielded as 
Prince during the duller dec- 
ades of Victoria's reign, York House 
retains but little. The masculine 
fashion plates of the West End still 
move a waistcoat button a quarter 
of an inch whenever’ the Prince 
does. A hard-hit home industry in 
the Shetland Islands reaps a badly 
needed boom when the Prince wears 
a Fair Isle pullover on a golf course. 
He wears a morning coat in Buenos 
Aires and the local tailors suddenly 
find themselves snowed under with 
orders for morning coats. But this 
kind of social leadership requires 
no state apartments. Perhaps it is 
a relic of Marlborough House days; 
but nowadays it runs on of its own 
momentum, for nobody could possi- 
bly describe the present Prince as 
invariably a Beau Brummell. 

His estates are run for him, his 
speeches are written for him, his 
engagements are made for him 
weeks in advance. Not only is it 
incorrect for him to express an 
opinion in connection with any of 
the controversies of his country’s 
governance but he is compelled to 
avoid the merest appearance of 
doing so. If an old soldier appeals 
to him with a grievance against the 
gover t, he t intercede 
with the Minister of Pensions with- 
out being respectfully but firmly 
reminded of the British Constitu- 
tion. 

His sole duty is to personify a 
great and living tradition. In large 
part it is a ceremonial duty, 
making of him a sort of lightning- 
change artist who leaps into and 
out of a succession of uniforms, a 
kind of human kaleidoscope whose 
future subjects never tire of dis- 
covering fresh evidence that he is 
not a machine worked with wires 
but is really human. 

Since the war there have been 

. only a handful of places in which 
he is permitted to be himself—his 
rooms, his clubs, the homes of a 
few friends. Elsewhere he moves 
among his fellow-Englishmen as in- 
conspicuously as a giraffe, isolated 
by a gulf across which Mayors in 
their chairs of office address him 
as ‘‘Your Rile Highness’’ and re- 
mind him amid the potted palms 
and the waving flags that he is the 
son of his father. Nor is he any- 
body’s vice president elected for a 
mere four years of such a life. The 
gulf which now divides him from 
his countrymen will deepen and 
widen until the day when it takes 
a salute of 101 guns to make his 
country’s obeisance audible across 
it and he becomes a Majesty for 
the rest of his natural life. 

ees 

HE Prince’s public engage- 

ments take a wide variety of 

forms. He unveils monuments. 
He lays cornerstones. He opens 
conventions, public buildings, new 
roads. He presides at the annual 
meetings of institutions of which he 
is head. He visits institutions of 
which he is patron. He attends 
levées in St. James’s Palace and 
sometimes spends an hour in the 
distinguished strangers’ gallery of 
the House of Commons. He goes 
to Dover to receive a visiting royal- 
ty, gathering up his sword and 
hopping aboard as the visitor comes 
alongside, standing to attention 
while the band plays the visitor’s 
national anthem, accompanying the 
visitor while the guard of honor is 
being inspected on the quay. 

He makes speeches, frequently 
two or three in a day, on some oc- 
casions as Many as a dozen, and it 
is worth noting that he is the first 
modern English royalty who has 
dared to depart from the cere- 
monial note and to attempt the ac- 
tual entertai t of his di 








, 

In the nature of things it can hard- 
ly happen often, but it does happen 
and his humor is really humorous. 

And what is it all about? Back 
in Victoria’s reign the old Queen 
became so remote a legend in her 
later years that there was a time 
when Edward VII, a little tarnished 
by the whisper of scandal, might 
conceivably have been the last King 
of the English. But by bringing 
the monarchy down from the old 
Queen’s infinite remoteness, by be- 
stowing his patronage on such proj- 


THE PRINCE FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Christening by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Presence 
of Queen Victoria. 


From a Drawing by Forestier, Courtesy MMustrated London News. 


ects for the good of his people as 
were above controversy, Edward 
VII found new usefulness for the 
monarchy under conditions which 
had curbed its old political powers. 

What Edward VII began George 
V has developed to a point which 
has not only made him a widely and 
thoroughly beloved monarch but 
has made the English monarchy 
unique among the surviving mon- 
archies of the world. It is this tra- 
dition of royal service which the 





Prince embodies. 





( Continued from Page 9 ) 


cloak of premature dignity. At the 
age of 32 he was Minister of Public 
Works in the Cabinet of Charies 
Dupuy. Another young man of 
much promise, Raymond Poin- 
caré, made his début in the same 
Cabinet, and the opposition papers 
promptly dubbed the pair - “‘les 
gosses’’—the kids. 
ees 
times were critical as Bar- 
thou became thus ‘‘ministera- 
ble’’—available for the highest 
positions in the republic. Where 
was he to stand? The Boulanger 
scare had blown over, but it had 
left behind the vestigés of a great 
political storm. The Dreyfus af- 
fair divided the country into two 
political camps. The church and 
the State were arrayed in battle 
line. Barthou’s constituents down 
in Béarn were strongly anti-cleri- 
cal. Barthou took the side of the 
State. Socialism was forging 
ahead, and though Barthou’s con- 
stituents called themselves radicals, 
they firmly believed in their own 
personal property. Barthou took 
the side of the anti-Socialists. 

Such were his beginnings in the 
service of the State. During the 
political career that has followed he 
has been called upon to fill many 
offices. He has been Premier, 
Minister of Public Works, Public 
Instruction, the Interior, Foreign 
Affairs, Justice, and War, to men- 
tion only a few of his assignments. 

It was in March, 1913, that he 
was entrusted with the task of 
forming a government. The coun- 
try was to decide on a momentous 
issue. Across the Rhine rose the 
German spectre; in France the 
call went out for preparedness. A 
bill for the re-establishment of the 
three-year military service was in- 
troduced in the Chamber, where it 
encountered tremendous opposition 
at the beginning. Barthou piloted 
it safely through. 

To his opponents he appeared as 
a Judas of the radical cause; to his 
friends he was the savior of ‘“‘la 
patrie.’”” For the success of the 
military bill he was to pay. The. 
Opposition demanded that the 
financial structure of France be 
strengthened by the introduction of 
the income tax, a measure which 
to Barthou seemed to be both so- 
cialistic and revolutionary. He de- 
murred and the Opposition threw 
him out of office. His successor as 
Premier was that very Gaston Dou- 





VIGOROUS SPOKESMAN FOR FRANCE 


mergue in whose Cabinet Barthou 
now serves. 

When the World War broke out, 
Barthou’s foresight was hailed. 
France was said to be in a better 
position to resist the Germans than 
if she had not passed the military 
bill. Barthou’s only son joined the 
army.as a volunteer at the age of 
18 and lost his life. In 1917 Bar- 
thou was back again in the gov- 
ernment. After the war he served 


not only in Cabinets but also in 


other highly important positions. 
At one time he was chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
‘Chamber of Deputies. Then he 
was appointed chairman of the 
Reparations Commission. With 
Aristide Briand he represented 
France at the Genoa conference. 
In 1926 he was a member of Ray- 
mond Poincaré’s government of 
“national concentration,’’ the main 
task of which was to save the 
franc. 
se¢ 

OLLOWING the Paris riots in 

February of this year, Gaston 

Doumergue offered Barthou 
the portfolio of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and he accepted. A few 
days after the formation of the 
Cabinet, a directory of four Minis- 
ters was created to handle foreign 
affairs expeditiously. To Barthou 
were given special rights in the di- 
rectory. 

In the Foreign Office Barthou has 
shown himself a diplomat of the 
old school. Disarmament he likes 
in theory, but he wants to take no 
chances with the Germans. His 
Policy is to isolate the Reich com- 
pletely. Barthou thinks that France 
is so far ahead of Germany in mili- 
tary preparation and commands 
such ample resources that the 
safest way to reach complete se- 
curity is to continue to outdistance 
the Germans in the race of arma- 
ments. 

The Foreign Minister has, of 
course, his critics. They charge 
him with being more conservative 
in the capital than he is in the 
Basses-Pyrénées. Reviewing his 
life so far, they say that while he 
has achieved great distinction in 
the fields he cultivates, he has 
failed to attain real greatness. They 
hold that he would be a better man 
if he were to concentrate on one 
field of end instead of at- 
tempting to do many things. But 
Barthou’s life work is far from over, 
and so there is much of the record 
still to be written. 
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FIRE-WALKING 
IS STUDIED 


Travelers Deny Magic in 
the Old Custom 


ECENT excavations at the site 

of the city where Jezebel dwelt 

. (see Kings II, Chapter 9) have 
stirred a strange discussion in some 
quarters. The discussion centres 


-|about the resistive quality of soles, 


since Jezebel’s feet, together with 
her palms and her skull, were all 
that was left—the account runs—af- 
ter the dogs had devoured her. 
Among the facts that have been 
turned up is that fire-walking is prac- 


AROUND the WORLD 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
India, Suez,. the Eng- 
land, New York. Travel East or West, 
@s you choose. Rates on application. 

AROUND the PACIFIC 
Sailing to Hawaii, Japan, China, the 


New Zealand—first class $719, second 
class $442. Shore excursions from $92. 


ticed in several countries and that/ a 


neither sensitive soles nor magic is 
needed for the accomplishment. 

Various travelers and medical 
men report that the result of going 
barefoot is a remarkable hardening 
of the flesh of the feet. One sur- 
geon says: “I have seen a Mela- 
nesian walk over a heap of broken 
bottle-glass rather than make a de- 
tour of a few yards. On an occa- 
sion when it fell to me to operate 
on a Melanesian foot I was discom- 
moded by the horniness of the sole.’’ 
Zulus acquire a hooflike protection 
through which serpent fangs do not 
penetrate. But for walking on fire 
such armor is not necessdry. 

Recently, an entertainment pro- 
vided by the Rajah of Baudh in 
India included a demonstration by 
natives that they could without hurt 
walk the length of a fifteen-foot 
trench filled with glowing hot wood 
embers. One of the European guests 
felt impelled to emulate them, but 
took the precaution of keeping on 
his deerskin shoes. 

When he emerged from the fiery 
trench, ‘“‘not the slightest sign of 
scorching or burns on his shoes was 
discoverable." He obtained signa- 
tures of those present attesting this. 
Trying to account for the fact, he 
cited the possibility that the red-hot 
coals did not burn because of the 
absence of charcoal fumes or carbon 
dioxide in the bottom of the trench 
and the exclusion of free oxygen. 
These conditions, he concluded, pre- 
vented any carbonization or oxida- 
tion of material. 

This effort to give a modern sci- 
entific explanation of an adventure 
that for ages had been deemed 
magical was immediately sustained 
by travelers who witnessed the fire- 
walking ceremony somewhat sim- 
ilarly performed in the Shinto tem- 
ple of Ontake in Tokyo. 





Pour eallinge a month fram the Pacific Coast 
Send today for information or Hteratyre to 
Department 22A, N.Y. K. Line, 25 Broadway 


“New York, or eee any Cunard Line 
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New Matched Luggage Sets 
SMART REGIMENTAL STRIPE 


COVERINGS 


100 New 1934 Hartmenn 
“Century of Progress” 
through 


Whether you travel by 
ship, train, auto or plane, 
you'll find Hartmann has 
designed exactly what 
you need in fine trunks 
or luggage. Smart style, 
lightweight construction; 
coverings and linings to 
match; exclusive fea- 
tures, unequalled quality 
and reasonable prices, 
which have made Hart- 
mann the most widely 
used trunks and luggage 
in the world. Write Hart- 
mann Trunk Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., or 26] Fifth 
Ave., New York, fer 
descriptive literature. 
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QUICK SURE RELIEF 


Use Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads and you'll 
have instant relief. These thin, eooth- 
ing, healing, protective pads 

the cause; make new or tight shoes 
easy; p t corns, d blis- 
ters. To y remove corns use Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads with the separate 
Medicated Disksincludedfortk 


pose. Geta box at yourdealer’stoday. 


Df Scholls 
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is gone! 
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Become a smooth, inter- 
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sons. . conscien- 
tious Special 


to 
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ARTHUR MURRAY, 7 East 43d 
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_SYMBOLS OF THREE VIENNAS 


Palaces Speak for Hapsburgs, Model Houses 
For Socialists, Soldiery for Uncertainty 


(Continued from Page 5) 
through Vienna streets to the music 
of military bands. What this new 
Vienna is no one can say, for 
wherever one turns for information 
one is confronted by the word 
“‘Verboten.”” There is ho press, no 
public opinion—scarcely any private 
opinion which dares express itself. 
There is only a mainly German, re- 
cently Socialist, but essentially 
phlegmatic population, which is for- 


favorable to the Dollfuss régime. 
eee 

HE dragooning of the sullen and 

resentful section of the popula- 

tion, and the pampering of the 
docile part, may in time create a ma- 
jority in favor of the new Vienna. 
At the moment there is no sign that 
the process has begun. But the em- 
ployment lever is a powerful one. 
“Jobs for the supporters of Dr. 
Dolifuss’s Patriotic Front and 
members. of the Catholic Church, 
dismissal for recalcitrant adherents 
of democracy and for agnostics’’— 
this, say the workers, is the key- 
note of the new Vienna. So the 
trickle of recruits into the Patriotic 
Front, of agnostics returning to the 
fold of the church, has begun and 
is increasing, but so far without 
change of convictions. That may 
come. 
To save Austria from the Nazis 
would probably not have been dif- 
ficult if Dr. Dolifuss had made 
commot cause with those who were 
bound to resist the Nazis to the 
death—the Socialists. To save Aus- 
tria from the Nazis after crushing 
the Socialists out of existence will 
be a thousand times more difficult. 
But the Vienna of the Hapsburgs, 
always irritated by the existence 
of the Vienna of the Socialists, is 
so absorbed in celebrating its 
triumph that it has very little time 
to ponder over the very modern 


The Vienna of the Hapsburgs was 


outwardly the happiest of these three 
Viennas; for the fortunate few it 


minority, it was a humiliation, a 
thorn in the flesh. 
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as violently as it was born, by a 
revolt of the Socialist workers 
against the Fascist derg d 
organizations are already planning 
for a distant future—or a 








term, “Nazi.” . 


, through 
Nazi éxplosion fired by a train laid 
in Germany. 





(Continued from Page 6) 


of 40, but Miss Roche, a slight girl 
of 26, conducted such an effective 
clean-up that her adversaries got 
the office abolished on a technical- 
ity which made it illegal under the 
city charter. Feeling that her work 
was not done, she managed to have 
herself appointed a deputy sheriff 
and thus continued her efforts. She 
always follows through. ~ 

Now she wants to-be Governor. 
She feels that she can perform well 
the duties of the Governorship and 
that there is a chance for her elec- 
tion if she campaigns on the one 
issue of the New Deal. 

“I think Colorado should get in 
step with President Roosevelt,’ 
she says. ‘‘I believe there is an in- 
sistent demand for it. throughout 
the State. The people are behind 
the President and they want a pro- 


ing that we have not done all in 
Colorado that might have been 
done. 


“We have not differentiated be- 


course, the latter do not always 
work well. It must be a case of 
trial and error. We will work 
years, it seems, to perfect a ma- 
chine, but in the tremendously 
more important development of so- 
cial reform we are impatient if 
everything does not work well from 
We do not want to go 


want recovery in 
years of so-called 
prosperity. We don’t want 
phrase, ‘getting men back to 





that 
work,’ to mean back to the hours 


COLORADO STIRRED BY MISS ROCHE 


gram to back him up. I have a feel-| leges 
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and wages of the prosperity decade, 
to its conditions of insecurity of 
livelihood and the frequent power- 
lessness of labor to have any voice 
in helping shape their own indus- 
trial lives. There can be, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt so perfectly stated, 
‘no going back.’ There must be a 
going forward—a constant evolution 
to @ sounder economy and fuller! 


lives for all. 
eee 


‘First, reinforcement of the pres- 
ent administrative set-up under the 
industrial codes, through which in- 
dustry and business are charged 
with public responsibility as well 
as given extraordinary new privi- 


“Second, extensive as legislative 
action has been in this new field, 
there is obvious necessity for a 
further speaking of the people 
through their representatives to 
clarify beyond any shadow of doubt 
or chance for technical quibbling 
those guarantees already given in 
the Recovery Act. 

“Finally, perhaps most important 
of all, there must be ever-increasing 
public information and alertness to 
watch and check carefully progress 
being made and to press forward 
with united effort for further gains. 
At all cost we must keep ourselves 
informed, ready to ‘stand up to be 
counted’, on these great human is- 
sues; ready to stand beside and 
fight beside our leaders who are 
making the nation’s welfare their 
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CONSIDERING A VACATION? 
No greater variety of announcements of delightful vacation places 
and tours can be found in any newspaper than in: the resort pages of 
The New York Times. These advertisements appear weekdays and 


Sundays. “European Hotels and Resorts” are advertised in the editorial 
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A THIRD PARTY: IS IT NEEDED? 


A Historian Holds That Between Republicans 
And Democrats There Is a Broad Choice 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Or, thirdly, we can scrap the pres- 
ent social and economic organiza- 
tion and try fascism, communism, 
socialism or what you will. 


se¢ 
HAT are the relations of these 
three possible courses to our 
political parties? The Dem- 


ocratic party is already heavily /||j 


committed to the second course. It 
is at present our party of experi- 
mentation. The Republican party 
can play its usual réle of stand-pat 
conservative. If one wants to vote 
for socialism, there is the Socialist 
party. If one wants to try the 
corporate state in some form such 
as fascism or communism, that 
will not involve parties at all. On 
the contrary, it calls for the aboli- 
tion of parties and the centralizing 
of powers in a dictatorship. That 
is an essential preliminary. 

If it be said that there are multi- 
tudes of Democrats who do not like 
the New Deal or what the adminis- 
tration has done, and similarly Re- 
publicans who want to be experi- 
mental, the answer is that that has 
always been the case. President 
McKinley, who led the Republicans 


G 
to victory on a gold plank, was & 


Free Silverite himself. It is char 
acteristic of our American parties 
that there is always a considerable 
shift: of votes in them on particular 
issues. On the general issue of con- 
servative and radical (or experi- 
mental), a Democrat who wishes to 
register his opposition to Roosevelt 
can vote Republican, and vice 
versa. If again it be said that a 
voter wants experimenting but not 
Roosevelt’s particular sort, then no 
one new party can be provided for 
him. It would take a multitude of 
parties to provide definite far- 
reaching plans for experiments 
which would satisfy large bodies of 
the voters. 


Any form of parliamentary gov- poe 


ernment needs not only a party in 
power but a wise and strong oppo- 
~ sition. Human nature needs one 
party to which the conservatives 
can adhere and one to which the 
experimentalists can adhere. We 
need both our present major parties, 
in their more or less traditional 
roles. If we have two parties of 
rapid change or two conservative 
ones, one or the other will die the 
death of the Whigs. 

When the voters in a nation of 
130,000,000 cast their ballots they 
have to vote, so to say, table d’héte 
and not 4 la carte. They must do 
so on consideration of broad issues 
and not particular measures. Un- 
less, as is out of the question, the 
Republican party should adopt a 
platform of experimentation but 
along different lines from Roose- 
velt, the voter will have to decide 
whether he is for experimentation 
or not, and vote Democratic or 
Republican accordingly. If he is 


for it but much opposed to Roose- Nurse. 


velt’s brand of it, he will have to 
balance the delicate question of 
whether a vote against the Dem- 
ocrats would be construed as a vote 
against all experiment or merely 
the present sort. 


UT that has been the case 


practically always in our po-| 424 


litical life. I recall my father, 
who would have been nearly ninety 
today, saying that rarely had he 
been able to vote for something or 
somebody; he had almost always 
been forced to vote against them, 
incidentally in favor of much he 
did not like. Even when the Re- 
publican party was born out of 
what it likes now to consider the 
clear-cut slavery issue it had to 
carry a most heterogeneous lot of 
issues and voters. 


eighty years. Given also the pe- 
culiar practical importance for us 
of organization and the machine, 
I do not think a major party is 
likely to be born of only the present 
issues. If one party remains con- 
servative and the other experi- 





mental, I do not think, whatever 
happens in one or many elections, 


that either is likely to die. If there 
are voters who wish to be neither 
conservative nor radical within the 
framework of our present political 
State but-to organize a new kind 
of State, then their line of action 
will be not to form a new political 
party of the old sort but quite a 
different sort of organization. 
This still leaves room for some 


fluence but not to power. 
condition, 


leader, an issue and votes. 


FEW wild flowers remain in 
Central Park. On unfrequented 
crests, in thickets, by the 
waterways of Harlem Meer they 
spring—sometimes for a day, some- 
times only for an hour—to vie with 
the litter that humans leave behind. 
A few years ago wild flowers were 
fairly plentiful on the shady in- 
clines where feet did not tread too 
incessantly, but now only the har- 
diest survive. These seek out the 
loneliest spots in the park—the hills 
between 103d and 110th Streets. 





WILD FLOWERS OF CENTRAL PARK 


Here the early wanderer may find 
—if luck walks with him—the dainty 
rose-purple wild geranium, serene 
upon a hillside. Between the old 
leaves, caught in a lonely dingle, 
the rue anemone may appear loll- 
ing on its weak stem and sporting 
with the wind. Or the yellow ad- 


tothe ground. These—with an infre- 
quent Jack-in-the-pot—are about all 
that are left. 
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Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
The School which for over 
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in every competition 

it has entered. Among Miss 
Traphagen’s former students 
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designers and fashion illus- 

trators in America. All branches of Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration taught. 
Also classes in Interior Decoration and 
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To sum up: Given the p liar 
historic functions of the Ameri- 
can political party, I do not see 
that we are worse off now than 
at almost any time during the past 
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A TRUE FABLE. 























70% of 350,000 ~ 









oie fee SALES 
719% of SILVERWARE . SALES “ ar a ba 
66% of SPORTS GOODS. . . SALES “ Efeteents Sor ” 
65% of HOME FURNISHINGS SALES “ oa ee = 
64% of MEN'S CLOTHES . . SALES “ TA #. 
High Grade. 
61% of COSMETICS . SALES mph 
57% of FURNITURE... . SALES “ 
If retailers by and the bulk 
selling Neuve waaior” 
“ Gove sould tn Rt a Met tele 
ruptcies. 
Applied to merchandise the “Youth” 
idea itself ( t are most 
RETAILERS HAVE TO KROW—- 
ee ee ee ene 
Soodinen af quelli aa 
PUT YOUR BUDGET > 
on the spot . make it tell you 
the truth . . . ask it, for instance, 
why $10,980 (6 p “4 ane & 
ap lari 
000 Q. G. wim... 1 of 
whom: are milling about in the ad- 
vertiser’s paradise—i. e., the Age of 
Plenty. 
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PEACEFUL DAYS 
IN JUNE, 1914 
A Picture of a World of 
Tragic Illusion 


( Continued from Page 11) 


The Lusitania, not a new ship but 
one capable of crossing the Atlantic 
in less than four and a half days, 
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The beast in man was certainly not 








AN INTERESTING disability 
feature. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


MAIL COUPON HO OBLIGATION 
SSSSSSSAECASSTESSHSSSAseeeeEeeeSseeeess 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

















Let’s make it... 


200 


‘tee 
Providor, an unusually at- 
tractive retirement .income 
plan, youcan guarantee for your- 
self an income of $200 a month 
when you reach the age of 55, 
60, or 65...and also give your 
family $20,000 .of life insurance 


Specifically, the Provident 
Providor otters: 

$200 A MONTH for life begin- 
ning at 55, 60, or 65. 
$20,000 to your family in case 
of your death before that age. 
$40,000 if death is due to acci- 
dental cause. 


MONTHLY 
FOR YOU! 











SECURITY 


Every dollar of this income is 
by a well-estab- 
lished, 


company — the vident 
Matual—which has 


insurence 
in force of nearly a billion dollars 

















Date of Birth 
































else. It’s 


food and nothing 
‘economical, 


Please be sure to get this package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. 8. C. Uneeds Seat. 
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Makes : Movies . 
for 10¢ a “Shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS OF HOLLY- 
WOOD, a “shot” is one continuous. 
scene of a picture story. The Eight 
makes 20 to 30 such scenes—each 
as long as those in the average 
news reel—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 


LICKING YOUNGSTFERS— gay, . 
joyous young life. You need a movie cam- 
era to get it—to save it. Then enjoy the doings 
over and over, on your home movie screen. 


Ciné-Kopak Eicut gives this new leisure pas- 
time to everybody. Simp.e ... you point the 
camera, press a button—and you’ re actually mak- 
ing a movie. It’s as easy as making snapshots. 


INEXPENSIVE ... it makes movies at the lowest 
cost ever because it works on a new principle— 
makes each foot of film go four times as far. 
Srurpy . . . Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged 
movie camera, made by Eastman, to last a life- 
time. And the Cost—only $34.50. 

See the Eight . . . See the movies it makes. There’s| 
always a Ciné-Kodak dealer near you. Make your own 
movies. There’s no more delightful way to spend those 
extra leisure hours we now enjoy. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


Giné. [Kodak £4 ws 





